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o 
NOBODY’S EATING AT THIS WOOLWORTH’S IN NASHVILLE, TENN. 
In 20 Southern communities young, well-dressed, polite Negro students have 
been staging sitdowns at Woolworth and Kress lunch counters where they are 
refused service, although their money is accepted at other counters. Most lunch 
counters have been forced to close. Picketing has cut business sharply in the 
chain’s Northern stores. We recommend that you stay away too. 
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WHAT PACT WITH U.S.S.R. MEANS 





Cuba ts slipping out 
of U.S. stranglehold 
to free its economy 


By Kumar Goshal 


EWS of a Cuban-Soviet trade and 

credit agreement, signed in Havana 
by visiting First Deputy Premier Anastas 
Mikoyan and Premier Fidel Castro on 
Feb. 13. broke just nine days before 
President Eisenhower’s journey to Latin 
America. It seemed to raise by several 
degrees the anti-Castro temperature in 
Washington. Those officials still speak- 
ing softly in public were said to be taking 
a tougher attitude privately toward the 
Castro regime. 

Mikoyan went to Cuba on Feb. 4 to 
open the Soviet scientific, technical and 
cultural exposition at Havana’s Palace 
of Fine Arts. Under the agreement he 
signed the day he left, Moscow \1) guar- 
anteed to buy 1,000,000 tons of Cuban 
sugar annually at the world market price 
for five years; (2) agreed to pay in US. 
dollars for 200,000 tons‘of sugar annual- 
ly, the balance to apply against Cuban 





AFL-CIO BRASS MID-WINTERS IN FLORIDA 





Membership drops as leaders squabble 


By Robert E. Light 


HEN THE AFL-CIO executive coun- 

cil met in its mid-winter session 
last year, it devoted most of its time to 
shaping an action program against the 
recession which culminated in a mass 
conference in Washington on unemploy- 
ment. But this year’s gathering of labor 
brass in Bal Harbour, Fla., Feb. 8-17, was 
concerned mostly with inter-union squab- 
bling and search for scapegoats for labor’s 
failures. For an external enemy to rally 





against, the labor leaders chose the 
“spirit of Camp David.” 

One of labor’s major problems, which 
the merger of the AFL and the CIO in 
1955 was to settle, is jurisdictional dis- 
putes between unions. A no-raiding pro- 
vision in the merged federation’s con- 
stitution was implemented in 1958 by an 
agreement to submit to an impartial 
referee disputes over organizing activi- 
ties. The referee’s decisions were not 
binding and were subject to review by 
the AFL-CIO’s executive council which 


could, in theory, suspend or expel a recal- 
citrant union. In practice the system fell 
apart because many unions ignored rul- 
ings in the knowledge that the council 
was not likely to expel them. 


NEW PLAN FAILS: A special committee, 
headed by Al J. Hayes, president of the 
Intl. Assn. of Machinists, was formed to 
find a new solution. At the federation’s 
convention last September it reported 
tentative agreement on a plan of com- 


(Continued on Page 4) 


purchases in the Soviet Union: (3) ex- 
tended to Cuba a 12-year, $100,000,000 
credit at 214% interest for “the acquisi- 
tion of equipment, machinery and ma- 
terials;” (4) promised to furnish Cuba 
with technical assistance during 1961- 
64, if requested, for “the construction of 
plants and factories.” 


MORE TO COME: The Cuban Foreign 
Ministry communique which announced 
the agreement said the negotiations were 
conducted “in an atmosphere of frank 
cordiality.” The agreement also stipu- 
lated further economic cooperation, tech- 
nical assistance and cultural interchange 
“to amplify and strengthen” the bonds 
between the two countries. 


Both governments also agreed actively 
to collaborate in “the UN in favor of 
coexistence, cooperation and friendship 
of all peoples of the globe.” Both stressed 
that “world peace” depended on “effec- 
tive international collaboration, on the 
basis of full mutual respect and of the 
inalienable rights of each nation freely 


(Continued on Page 10) 


Wall Street Journal 
“Confidentially, wouldn’t you rather be 


President than right?” 
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WORRIED GOP REBELS FORCE CHANGES IN MESSAGE 





Ike's smooth talk fails to erase the farm disaster 


By Russ Nixon 
Guardian staff correspondent 

WASHINGTON 
LECTION - WORRIED Republican 
Senators and Congressmen from 
Midwest states forced a last-minute post- 
ponement and change in President Eisen- 
hower’s Farm Message. Five days behind 
schedule, the President on Feb. 9 pres- 
ented Congress with a conciliatory farm 
policy which the Wall Street Journal said 
“seemed designed to mean almost any- 
thing a wishful politician or voter might 

want it to mean.” 
Obviously aimed at saving Republican 
Congressional seats threatened by dis- 
tressed farm voters, the President depart- 


ed from the hard-and-fast “be tough on 
the farmers” approach of Agriculture 
Secretary Ezra Benson. His message did 
these things: 

® Laid stress on the fantastic govern- 
ment-held wheat surplus valued at $3.5 
billion, equal to a full two-year supply, 
and costing more than $1,000 a minute— 
$1,440,000 every day. 


@ “Preferred” to end all limits on 
wheat production and meet the surplus 
problem by cutting the government price 
support from $1.81 to around $1.30 a 
bushel. 

@ Suggested a major increase up to 
60 million acres and $1 billion annual 


cost in the “soil bank” program under 
which the government pays farmers not 
to use their land. 

@® “Preferred” a farm program that 
would “free the farmer rather than sub- 
ject him to increased governmental 
restraints,” but promised not to veto a 
farm bill requiring “more regimentation” 
if it was “effective.” 


WHY THE CHANGES: House Republican 
leader Halleck of Indiana called the 
message a challenge to the Democratic- 
controlled Congress “to pass an acceptable 
bill.” Sen. Young (R.-N.D.), said the 
message was “much more conciliatory” 


(Continued on Page 8) mm 
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Louis E. Burnham 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 
We join the family and many 


friends of Lou Burnham in 
mourning the loss of a great 
writer and a real fighter in the 
struggle for human dignity. His 
work has helped push forward 
the cause of equality in the 
South and he will be greatly 
missed in that struggle. However, 
his spirit will live on as an in- 
Spiration to the rest of us. 
Anne and Carl Braden 
@ 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 

More than 600 people packed 
the ballroom of the Embassy on 
the night of Feb. 13 for the 
Guardian’s Birthday Celebration. 
It was a fine affair. The next 
morning came a phone call tell- 
ing of the untimely death of Lou 
Burnham, We are sending you 
the proceeds of the celebration, 
$1,200 enclosed, in his memory. 


Jack Fox 

e 

BROOKLYN, N.Y. 
When “the silver cord is 


loosed” for one who has lived 
well beyond the alloted span, we 
accept the inevitable with sor- 
row. But when untimely death 
comes to a Louis Burnham it 
fills us with a sense of rebellion. 
And when it comes in the prime 
of life to a fine writer who used 
his gifts in a fearless fight for 
the second emancipation of the 
race he truly adorned, the many 
who knew him as a friend of 
warm understanding heart, ask 
themselves this question: 

Why has the alchemy of Na- 
ture not been capable of trans- 
ferring to the body in time of 
need its owner’s indestructible 
vitality of mind and spirit? If 
Nature could effect this miracle 
we would never have to mourn 
the untimely passing of great 
and good men and women. 

Muriel I. Symington 
iw 
MAYS LANDING, NW. 

Shocked and heartbroken at 

the loss of Louis E. Burnham. 
Walter Lowenfels 
* 

LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 

Louis Burnham’s death is one 
of those losses which one truth- 
fully can say is irreplaceable, not 
only to the GUARDIAN but to 
the understanding and develop- 
ment of me and possibly his 
other white friends: 

Frank Wilkinson, 
secretary, Citizens Com- 
mittee to Preserve 
American Freedoms, 
2 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 

I can’t tell you how shocked 
and sorry I was to hear the ter- 
rible news about Louis Burnham 
just after I had spoken of his 
work at a meeting here in Calif- 
ornia, where I am on tour. I first 
met Louis some 20 years ago, and 
although there were often {imes 
when our paths didn’t cros® for 
years, whenever we met there 
was always the sudden warmth 
and joy of finding oneself to- 
gether with a really dear old 
friend again. 

I can realize just a little of 
your overwhelming loss when I 
feel how truly, even to me who 
was just one of his many distant 
friends, the world is so much 
colder and emptier without the 
chance of meeting him or read- 
ing one of his brilliantly incisive, 
soberly balanced articles from 
week to week. 

I know there is nothing which 
can begin’ to make up for the 
loss of his warmth and courage 
and humor and wonderful steady 
judgment, but perhaps a little 
later you will want to think of 
some fitting memorial to honor 
his life-time of devotion to the 
great cause of human dignity. If 





How Crazy Can 
You Get Dept. 


A “Faubus for President” 
campaign was in _ progress 
here today heralding the Ar- 
kansas governor as a “Chris- 
tian patriot and devotee of 
racial self-respect in the tra- 
dition of Abraham Lincoln.” 

The organizational kick- 
off meeting, held Saturday 
night at a Hollywood hotel, 
opened with a prayer asking 
for “men to lead this country 
back to God’s ways” and 
blessing “the great governor 
of the state of Arkansas .. .” 

While Faubus~ did not 
come forward with an ac- 
ceptance for the presidential 
nomination, he did send a 
telegram ... 

“I am humbled, honored and 
flattered,” the message said, 
“in the knowledge of your 
gathering tonight. I recognize 
this is not so much as a trib- 
ute to me personally but as a 
tribute to the ideals and prin- 
ciples to which I am giving 
my life.” 

—Los Angeles Citizen- 
News, Feb. 15 
One year free sub to sender of 


each item printed under this head- 
ing. Be sure to send original clip 





with each entry . Winner this week: 
R.B., North Hollywood, Calif. 








there is anything at all I can do 
then to help you I will feel it 
a privilege. 

Annette T. Rubinstein 


oe 
MONTGOMERY, ALA. 

I am greatly grieved over Louis 
Burnham’s death. He was an 
honest, decent, able person. He 
made the world he touched a 
better and more just place. We 
are all poorer for his passing. 

Aubrey Williams 


° 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 

I am shocked and grieved to 
learn of the death of my dear 
friend Lou. He was a profound 
thinker and a brilliant writer 
and used his creative gift freely 
and generously in the service of 
his fellow man. We in the South 
are especially grateful to him for 
his many years of unselfish labor 
to abolish second-class citizen- 
ship. We shall miss this gentle- 
man. 

Jim Dombrowski 


* 
BROOKLYN, N.Y. 

Remembering the courage, 
goodness: and brilliance of Louis, 
we continue his work until his 
dreams come true, 

W. E. B. DuBois 
Shirley Gharam 


Give & take 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 

In the first of three articles, 
“Are our coastal seas poisoned by 
atomic wastes?”, by Robert E. 
Light, you criticized the Atomic 
Energy Commission for not fol- 
lowing the information given to 
then by oceanographers and 
biologists concerning the dump- 
ing of low-level atomic wastes. 
You also quoted the Johns Hop- 
kins University Dept. of Sanitary 
Engineering as criticizing the 
same methods for the same ob- 
jective. 

Yet in the next column you 
said, “Many of the problems in 
ocean dumping arise because 
oceanographers and _. biologists 
have no experience and little 
theory in the field.” Now why 
should the AEC follow the meth- 
ods suggested by oceanographers 
and biologists in dumping low- 
level radioactive wastes, when 
the same oceanographers and 
biologists have no experience or 
little theory in the field? 

You also criticize three meth- 
ods (two in use now and one 
proposed) of dumping the waste: 
(1) storing the high-level atomic 
wastes in reinforced steel tanks 
under the ground; (2) dumping 
low-level atomic wastes in the 
ocean; (3) a proposed plan for 
making the waste into radio 
isotopes for use in medicine, in- 
dustry and agriculture. If you 


do not like any of these meth- 
ods of disposal, what way of 
disposing this waste do you sug- 
gest? It seems to me that this 
article is a cleverly camouflaged 
piece of propaganda aimed at 
private industry. 

You use little innuendoes 
throughout the article to make 
it seem as if the government 
was disposing of wastes solely for 
the benefit of private industry. 
I would appreciate an answer to 
this letter. Try writing a straight 
answer for a change, if you can. 
Publish this letter if you have 
the nerve. 

Cc. G. 


Robert Light replies: 

1. The story attempted to 
show that scientists here and 
abroad feel that too little is 
known of the effect of ocean 
dumping to sanction its prac- 
tice. All are critical of the 
AEC’s past methods. Some U.S. 
Scientists, on request of the 
AEC, drew up a plan last June 
for ocean dumping. But they 
include an extensive system of 
checks and safeguards which 
the AEC had ‘not used during 
the 14 years it dumped waste 


“in the ocean, 


The only disposal method 
generally approved by sci- 
entists is deep storage in re- 
inforced steel tanks. 

2. The Wall Street Journal 
(Feb. 19, 1957) reported that 
according to Rep. Durham, then 
chairman of the Joint Congres- 
sional Atomic Energy Commit- 
tee, “the job is to find a prac- 
tical solution [to the dumping 
problem] cheap enough not to 
burden industry when it takes 
over waste disposal from the 
government some years hence.” 

3. A subsequent article on 
Jan. 25 may have been more 
“straight” and less ‘“‘camou- 


flaged” for C. G. It blamed the 
dumping problem on “irrespon- 
sible private industry combined 
with indifferent Federal bu- 


” 


reaucrac?’. 








London Daily Mirror 

“Darling, I’m not being unkind 

but have you ever thought about 
engineering?” 


Un mot from Vin 
ROSS, CALIF. 

The American-Russian Insti- 
tute is going to publish our pam- 
phiet on the trip to the Soviet 
Union. The title is A Clash of 
Cultures. We are going to try to 
get some distribution through 
other sources also so as to reach 
as wide an audience as possible 
on the moral questions. 

Curiously enough, a pamphlet 
addressed to these things will 
probably awaken more interest 
than one directed toward wider 
issues. In Los Angeles we got a 
hell of a hand on a talk in which 
we discussed substantially the 
things contained in the pam- 
phiet. At the conclusion, the 
woman in charge of the meeting 
said: 

“If we had known you were 
going to talk about sex, we could 
have gotten ten times more peo- 
ple here.” At this moment Eva 
Marie Saint’s public use of “le 
mot de Cambronne” is exciting 
far more attention than the 
Summit meeting. 

Vincent Hallinan 





SUBSCRIPTION RATES: U.S.A. Pos- 
essions, Canada, Latin America, Phil- 
ippine Islands, $5 a year. First class 
and air mail en request. United King- 
dem 335s 4 year payabie to <;LARDIAN 
London Bureau, 16 Talbot Sq.. Londun 
W2 England; otherwise $6 a year over- 
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Gey 401 
REPORT TO READERS 


‘A gallant life’ 


UR SADNESS over the death of our well loved co-worker Louis 

E. Burnham, and our concern at the loss his passing means to 
the cause of human equality, are shared by all who knew the man 
and his wurk. His funeral service at St. Ambrose Episcopal Church 
in New York City Tuesday evening, Feb. 16, was attended by men 
and women in all stations of life to the number of perhaps a thou- 
sand inside the church and many who could not be admitted. 

At the service a cablegram was read from Paul and Eslanda 
Robeson in London, which said in part: 


“Would we might be with you to bid farewell to a dear friend 
of many years, to one who throughout his young and gallant life 
made a profound and lasting contribution to the freedom struggle 
of the Negro people and to the bringing-in of a new day for citizens 
of his beloved America and of every land. ... In the words of one 
of our most beautiful songs, ‘We will go, we shall go, to see what 
the end will be.” Louis Burnham will live not only in our hearts, 
but his courage, dedication and wisdom will continue to help and 
inspire us and thousands and thousands of others as we struggle 
on to full victory, to a free, bounteous and peaceful world for all 
of our children.” 

Many of the frjends who have called and written us have asked 
about the four young Burnham children and have offered to con- 
tribute to a fund to help them through college. Such a fund will be 
established in consultation with Mrs. Burnham and associates of Louis 
Burnham in his several fields of endeavor. Details will be published 
in the GUARDIAN as soon as they have been arranged. 


MONG THE MANY LETTERS we have received expressing sor- 

row over Louis Burnham’s death was one from the New York 
branch of the Association for the Study of Negro Life and History, 
founded by Carter G. Woodson, historian and originator of Negro 
History Week. 

Expressing appreciation of Burnham’s fine work, the letter 
stated that “we have all suffered a terrible Joss.” The Association 
letter then went on to propose a campaign which we know would 
have had the immediate approval of Louis Burnham and all his 
sO-generously-given energy in support. 

The proposal, in which we urge the concurrence of all GUARD- 
IAN readers and their friends, is for the nomination of Frederick 
Douglass to the Hall of Fame. To date the only Negro leader in the 
Hall of Fame is Booker T. Washington. Douglass has been nominated 
six times in the past, but not with a wide, concerted effort, and has 
received very few votes. Daughters of the Confederacy and similar 
organizations have already succeeded in having Lee and Stonewall 


Jackson elected, and this year an effort is being publicized to elect 
Jefferson Davis. 


LETTER OF NOMINATION for Frederick Douglass has been 

prepared by the Association. Full copies may be obtained from 
Bella Gross, co-chairman of the nominating committee, 175 W. 93rd 
St., N.Y. 25. After giving Douglass’ date and place of birth: February, 
1817, Tackahoe, Talbot Co., Md.; and the date and place of his 
death: Feb. 20, 1895, Cedar Hill, Anacostia, D.C., the letter nomi- 
nates Douglass as “one of the most distinguished Americans of all 
time, and one of the most cutstanding protagonists of the Negro 
people. ... 

“Tt was Douglass who, by his genius, his clear political and 
social insight, and his great faith in American democracy, succeed- 
ed in marshalling the untapped resources of the Negro people so 
vital to the salvation of the Union. Abraham Lincoln appreciated 
this. He came to regard Douglass as one of the most meritorious ‘if 
not the most meritorious man in the United States.’ Some called 
Douglass ‘the black Abraham Lincoln.’. .. 

“Today, more than ever before, we realize the significance of 
Frederick Douglass’ teachings, keynoted as they were by his oft- 
reepated admonition: ‘The relation subsisting between the white and 
the black people of this country is the vital question of the age’.” 


T HE HALL OF FAME for Great Americans is maintained by New 
York University, 53 Washington Square South, N.Y. 12. Nomina- 
tions must be made before April 1. We urge you to use the foregoing 
material or write your own letter of nomination of Frederick 
Douglass, in concurrence with the Association, and most certainly 
in the best tradition of the life and work of Louis E. Burnham. 
—THE GUARDIAN 


February 29, 1960 
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LOOKING WITH HOPE TO GENEVA 





The world worries as U.S. 


puts tacks on Summit road 


gn AN ADDRESS before the National 
Press Club on Feb. 19, Secy. of State 
Christian Herter spoke eloquently of the 
need “to find a better way than the 
spiraling arms race to try to maintain 
; -22 end security.” He solicited pop- 
ular and Congressional support “for safe- 
guarded aims limitations and progress 
toward general disarmament.” 

Not only Americans but people all over 
the world would support such a wor- 
thy cause. They would agree with Her- 
ter’s concluding statement: “The peril 
that confronts every man, woman and 
child in the world today is too great to 
acmit of anything but the most strenu- 
cus, devoted and persistent effort to this 
end.” But, in the light of recent events, 
they wondered how strenuous and de- 
voted the U.S. effort has been. 


THE COMING SPRING: With great ex- 
pectation they nave been looking to the 
spring when, it seemed, the current 
Geneva test suspension talks would logi- 
cally be succeeded by the March 15 ten- 
nation Disarmament Committee meeting 
at Geneva and the May 16 Summit con- 
ference in Paris. But now they note with 








west | 
GERMANY | ? 

















Eccles, London Daily Worker 


dismay that the test ban talks have 
reached an impasse; that obstacles are 
already rising in the path of the dis- 
armament meeting; and that failure to 
reach any agreement at these two con- 
ferences might adversely affect the sum- 
niit meeting. 

Shorn of camouflage, the Pentagon- 
AEC determination to continue tests is 
holding up agreement at Geneva. “The 
armed forces feel,” the N.Y. Herald Trib- 





FEBRUARY 23, 1960 


For the birthday 
of Dr. Du Bois 


Tas new decade already is downcast. 

So much laggage dragging from the past: 

Rigged television shows the least, and yet 

That is the most of our inquiring. 
Sighing, 

We quiz each other; guest and host agree 

That manhood, like sainthood, is quaintly 
out of date. 

Are scarcely aware that we lack the 
grace of shame 

Who living among us would not do the 
same? 








He would not, 

And he dwells in our midst. 

The decade shifts, 

Confronting his steadfast ways. 
In praising him, 

We lift our lowered gaze. 


—Eve Merriam 











une said (Feb. 11), “that continued test- 
ing is needed, particularly to improve and 
lighten the nuclear warhead for the 
Polaris missile.” 


Moscow has made too many conces- 
sions to be blamed for the Geneva dead-~ 
lock. Its latest (Feb. 16) was to allow, 
pending improved detection techniques, 
a limited number of inspections of suspi- 
cious explosions-within its own territory. 
This was first proposed by the British 
delegate Jan. 15. But the U.S. immediate- 
ly took the position that, under present 
detection standards, there must be “hun- 
dreds and perhaps thousands of inspec- 
tions a year” (N.Y. Times, Feb. 16). 


THE REST OF THE WORLD: “Our 
policy-makers have not, it seems to me,” 
columnist Walter Lippmann noted (Feb. 
16), “taken into account the full con- 
sequences of the Soviet concessions. It 
is that the Soviet Union is by way of 
convincing most of the world outside this 
country that it is sincere about ending 
nuclear testing.” U.S. demand for a fool- 
proof agreement, Lippmann added, is 
based on the untenable assumption that 
“no treaty is better than an imperfect 
treaty.” 


DISARMAMENT MEETING: The UN 
General Assembly last fall referred the 
Soviet, British and other disarmament 
proposals to the ten-nation (U.S., Brit- 
ain, France, Canada, Italy, U.S.S.R., Po- 
land, Rumania, Czechoslovakia, Bulga- 
ria) Disarmament Committee set up in 
May, 1959. Disarmament was given a 
tremendous boost last September when 
Soviet Premier Khrushchev outlined be- 
fore the UN a proposal for phased reduc- 
tion in troops and armaments of all 
varieties, with inspection appropriate for 
each phase. 


Two weeks ago, top British, French, 
Italian and Canadian representatives 
came to Washington to work out with 
the U.S. a common policy. They had as- 
sumed that the U.S. would have a well- 
prepared policy, as the British had; they 
knew that the committee President Eisen- 
hower had set up on July 29, 1959, under 
the direction of Boston lawyer Charles 
A. Coolidge, to study “comprehensive and 
partial measures of arms control and 
reduction”. had submitted its report to 
the State Dept. last month. 


THEY HAVE NOTHING: But the delega- 
tion, which had expected to stay in 
Washington only a few days, was kept 
cooling its heels for a week discussing 
housekeeping details and a possible parry 
to anticipated Soviet proposals. 


It finally became clear that the U.S. 





cal 





ON THE U.S.S.R.’S PERI 





PHERY THEY PLAY THE GAME OF DEATH 





U.S. planes fly Turkish troops to NATO war maneuvers. 


had no prepared policy. The Coolidge re- 
port was said to contain nothing new or 
definite, and the Administration was said 
to be divided even on its mild sugges- 
tions. On Feb. 14, it was reported that 
Washington officials doubted they would 
have any disarmament proposals ready 
in time for consideration by the West- 
ern delegation. 


The British delegation alone had a 
fully prepared policy. Closely resembling 
the Soviet proposals, this policy in its 
essence would begin with working out 
a test suspension agreement, to be fol- 
lowed by ending nuclear weapons’ produc- 
tion, measures to prevent surprise at- 
tack, reduction of conventional weapons 
by stages, and leading eventually to com- 
plete disarmament, 


GORE ON THE FLOOR: It was becom- 
ing disturbingly clear that the powerful 
forces opposing a nuclear test ban and 
disarmament still hoped for victory. This 
was indicated in the President’s refusal 
to extend the test moratorium; in the 
preparations underway for resuming 
tests; in the failure to work out concrete 
proposals for the March 15 meeting, and 
in the Administration’s toying with the 
idea of providing its allies, including 
those on the periphery of the Soviet Un- 
ion, with nuclear weapons. 

In a long speech in the Senate on nu- 
clear testing, Sen. Albert Gore (D-Tenn.) 
on Feb. 8 made some startling state- 
ments. He said, among other things, that 
“complete stoppage of all nuclear tests 
... is simply not now attainable” be- 
cause Moscow refuses to “agree to the 
principle of free and adequate interna- 
tional inspection”; that although “ a 
nuclear-armed Germany and the nuclear 


arming of powers on the periphery of 
the Soviet Union would be a great provo- 
cation,” it might be well for “Mr. Khrush- 
chev to know ... such a course of ac- 
tion might be taken by the U.S. ... if 
he insists upon a Berlin ultimatum.” 


THE PRESIDENT’S POSITION: Since 
Moscow has given—with Britain’s con- 
currence—priority to disarmament and 
the Berlin question, Gore’s statement 
seemed to prophesy the failure to reach 
a test ban agreement and the nuclear 
arming of West Germany—and perhaps 
of Turkey and Japan—even before the 
Summit meeting. 

Last June the President said it would 
be foolish to expect a foolproof inspece 
tion system and the U.S. should try to 
agree on a system which would “mini- 
mize risks.” In a letter to Sen. Hubert 
Humphrey (D-Minn.) recently he said the 
“most carefully elaborated disarmament 
agreements are likely to carry with them 
some risks .. . of evasion”; but, he added, 
against this should be balanced “the 
enormous risks entailed if reasonable 
steps are not taken to curb” the inter- 
national armaments race and move “in 
the direction of disarmament.” 

Observers must wonder, however, if the 
President has been exerting positive prese 
sure on those whom he entrusts to care 
ry out his policy; whether he realizes 
that failure of the test ban talks and 
U.S. resumption of tests would, as Lipp- 
mann said, provoke “an uproar arouné 
the world” and lead to an emergency UN 
session in which “we should be lucky to 
get ten votes out of 80.” 

And if, above all, he knows the handi« 
caps under which he will apear at the 
summit meeting. 





PROGRESSIVE WILL OPPOSE A McCARTHY FOLLOWER 





Michael Essin runs for Milwaukee’s second highest office 


Special to the Guardian 
MILWAUKEE 
MICHAEL, ESSIN, widely-known 
scivil liberties lawyer and head of 
the Progressive party of Milwaukee until 
its dissolution in 1956, has filed nomina- 
tion papers for Milwaukee City Attorney, 
the city’s second most important post. 
His sole opponent, in a non-partisan 
contest April 5, will be John J. Fleming, 
a follower of the McCarthy political line 
who was defeated for the office in 1956 
after an inflammatory campaign against 
City Attorney Walter J. Mattison. 
Mattison, now in his 70’s, after six four- 
year terms decided this year not to run 
again. Fleming immediately filed nomi- 
nation papers for the office. The local 
Democratic Party leadership — although 
actively boosting one of several candi- 
dates against Henry S Reuss, a Demo- 
cratic congressman, for the office of ma- 
yor in the same election—professed it- 
self unable to find a candidate to oppose 
Flemine 


LAST MINUTE MOVE: As the Jan. 26 
deadline for filing nomination papers ap- 
proached, it appeared that Fleming might 
this year move unopposed into the office 
for which he was rejected by the Mil- 
waukee voters four years ago. 

Less than a week before the filing 
deadline a group of liberals called on Es- 
sin and asked permission to circulate 
nomination papers for his candidacy. 
When he agreed, a signature campaign 
was initiated which in five days obtained 
more than 1,600 valid signatures to meet 
2 minimum requirement of about 1,000. 
Essin formally announced his candidacy 
within two hours of the filing deadline. 

Essin had himself opposed City Attor- 
ney Mattison in a celebrated local case 
in 1955, challenging loyalty oaths for ten- 
ants of public housing. Defeated in lower 
courts, Essin carried an appeal to the 
State Supreme Court without fee. The 
lower court was reversed, and the tenant 
loyalty oaths were knocked out in Mil- 
waukee. 


SECURITY CASE WON: Later Essin fig- 
ured in a case of national prominence as 
attorney in the security clearance case 
of John Dressler, an installer for the Wise 
consin Telephone Co. and an active meme 
ber of the Communications Workers of 
America, AFL-CIO. In February, 1956, 
Dressler received word that security clear- 
ance had been denied him, although he 
had never applied for clearance, not be= 
ing employed on so-called “sensitive” 
work. Nevertheless the company fired 
him. With Essin as his lawyer the case 
moved toward the Supreme Court with 
a number of other cases challenging se- 
curity procedures in private industry. 
Following a favorable Supreme Court de= 
cision in the key case, a Washington, 
D.C., district court on Jan. 7 declared 
denial of clearance to Dressler “null and 
void and of no legal effect.” 

Essin has been a leading figure in la- 
bor and civil liberties cases in Wisconsin 
and is especially well-known for his work 
in protecting the rights of foreign-born. 
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H.R.H. the New Baby--and how’s YOUR cult? 


By Cedric Belfrage 

LONDON 

HE EVE OF A GREAT royal event is a tense time 

for the British press. To fill the newsprint acreage 

set apart for the buildup, flocks of reporters gather with 

desperate faces outside the Palace; others, more com- 

fortably but just as feverishly, seek inspiration in Fleet 

St. pubs as the clock ticks toward copy-deadline. Some 

of the best results have been obtained by the latter 
method. 

In my day the champion in the field was a colleague 
who, peering into his sixth pink-gin with only minutes 
to go, perceived a little old lady walking from Scotland 
with a bunch of violets for Her Majesty. The little old 
lady covered the course several times over the years, 
earning this genius of alcoholic reportage a bonus. 

As I write, the royal babe is still playing it for laughs, 
the lads have scraped every barrel for angles, and the 
suspense is getting awful. The most bonus-worthy 
“color” bit was the “bearded New Zealand seaman” in 
the crowd of pneumonia-seekers keeping vigil before the 
Palace, who brought a record-player “on which to 
celebrate the Royal birth by playing.Elgar’s Pomp and 
Circumstance.” This character lasted for three days, 
after which “police warned: ‘No music.’” 


LL THE ROYAL FAMILY got dragged into the act 
for vamp-till-ready copy. The Queen Mother, head- 
lined as “Glamor Gran,” let it be known that “child- 
birth is a very normal womanly thing”; she also bump- 
ed her leg on a chair, and it was revealed that “she does 
not like fancy drinks although her knowledge of cham- 
pagne is outstanding.” 

Prince Philip, serene “Man of the Moment” on the 
day the babe was first expected, hung Commander of 
the British Empire insignia on a cricketer with this 
repartee about the current test matches in the West 
Indies: “Would you like to be out there?” “Rather, sir.” 
Princess Anne’s Brownie troop carried on studying 
plant life and rubbing two sticks together in the Palace 
gardens; its leader, “Brown Owl Miss Mary Millican,” 
described the princess as “very excited.” 

When things looked darkest for Fleet Street, there 
turned up a lucky sop to the appetite it had whetted for 
royal tidbits. The Mirror led the pack with three entire 
pages on the first day for the news that the Queen was 


changing the family name from Windsor to Mountbat- 
ten-Windsor, so that “descendants will bear her hus- 
band’s name as well as her own.” The change, we were 
told, would effect no royal scion prior to about the 
year 2000. 


PART FROM this expression of faith in monarchical 
durability, only lifelong students of our national 
mystery could appreciate the significance of what had 
happened. Royal name-changing is an old story in these 
parts, the Windsors having been Saxe-Coburg-Gothas 
when I was at school and the Mounthatiens, Batten- 
bergs. Prince Philip’s name isn’t Mountbatten anyway 
but Schleswig-Holstein-Sonderburg-Gluecksburg. 
Afflicted with such other ancestors as the Mecklen- 
burg-Strelitzes, Brandenburg-Anspachs, Saxe-Meinin- 
gens and Brunswick-Wolfenbuttels—not forgetting the 
mad Tsar Paul of Russia—the royal couple are under- 
standably striving to be as British as a nice cup of tea, 
and the consensus is that they are doing a jolly good 
job of it. However, the Mirror asked darkly whether 
Labor leader Gaitskell had been consulted about the 
new name, and even the Tory Telegraph had “reserva- 
tions” since the name Windsor is “as English as 
the oak.” 











Eccles, London Daily Worker 
“What's the matter with you, Philpott—haven't you 
ever seen a stork before?” 


The Sunday Times in an immense family tree showed 
two lonely figures, a George Smith and a Mary Browne, 
lurking among the German dukes and landgraves in 
“H.R.H. the New Baby’s” six-generation ancestry. The 
paper added consolingly that the tree showed an “un- 
usually low degree of intermarriage for Royal circles” 


Since the maximum number of ancestors in six genera- 


tions would be 126, and in fact there are all of 108. It 
also noted that one of the four British great-great- 
great-grandmothers was a bastard, but she had fixed 
that by marrying a Lord William Cavendish-Bentinck. 


MID ALL THE HOO-HA, the Worker stood as a lone 

daily voice of anti-monarchism. It saw “doubt and 
uncertainty” clouding the future of the Queen’s off- 
spring since, in her short lifetime, royal heads of state 
have dwindled from 57 to 23 ruling over a mere 8% of 
the world’s population. 

Yet British royalty-worship is stronger than it was 
50 years ago, despite the taxpayers’ bill for it now near- 
ing $2,000,000 a year. Trade union and Labor Party 
leaders dote on the Queen, and weep for joy—as do 
most of the intellectual sneerers at the cult as reflected 
in the popular press—when awarded one of her titles. 

At times like these I feel particularly foreign and 
lonely in my native land; yet in a world of personality 
cults I do not see Britain’s national mystery as any 
more harmful and absurd than those of most other 
nations. Americans cannot easily brush off the British 
riposte to anti-royalty-worship cracks: “What about 
your movie stars?” Nor can they deny that the monarch- 
ist British are freer people today than the descendants 
of Jefferson and Paine. 

At the height of the royal-baby furore a top comedian 
interviewed on BBC television said quite simply that he 
didn't believe in God—and absolutely nothing happen- 
ed. This too makes reflective cud for Americans to chew, 

It may mean nothing more than that—as one saloon- 
bar cynic commented—God has settled in God’s country 
and the royal family has replaced Him in popular 
mythology here. But till the day dawns when we all 
“cast off the flowers with which our chains are bedeck- 
ed,” and stand up to face life unchained, let us say with 
the Spanish Aesop: “To each madman his own mad- 
ness.” 








AFL-CIO meeting 


(Continued from Page 1) 
pulsory arbitration. But at the council 
meeting Hayes said the plan had fallen 
apart. Unions in the Building and Con- 
struction Trades Dept. said the area of 
arbitration “must be sharply defined— 
and it hasn’t been.” Walter Reuther, 
speaking for unions in the Industrial Un- 
ion Dept., said the arbitration plan was 
“rational, workable and equitable.” 


THE BLOW-UP: The issue exploded at a 
meeting of the Industrial Union Dept. to 
discuss a brochure published by the Con- 
struction Industry Joint Conference 
which recommended to industry that 
farming out maintenance and repair 
work to contractors was cheaper and 
more efficient than keeping maintenance 
workers on the payroll. The conference 
consists of building trades contractors 
and 18 AFL-CIO craft unions and the 
independent Teamsters Union. 

As the meeting began, chairman Wal- 
ter Reuther asked Plumbers Union pres- 
ident Peter T, Schoemann to leave, im- 
plying that he was not trustworthy. As 
Schoemann rose, he said: “I’m leaving 
and I’m never coming back.” 

Reuther accused the craft unions of 
joining a “union-busting” compact with 
Teamsters president James R. Hoffa. He 
pointed to the brochure which told in- 
dustry that contracting for maintenance 
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Kallas, UZ Canadian News, Otta. 
“Before you jump with joy— 
that’s my severance pay!” 





work saved the costs of vacations, pen- 
sions, welfare funds, training and the 
“cost of idle time.” Tens of thousands 
of members of the auto, steel, electrical, 
chemical and oil unions are maintenance 
workers. Farmed-out work would be han- 
dled by craft union members. 


AFL-CIO president George Meany, a 
former plumber, stepped in to plug the 
leak. He chastised both sides and an- 
nounced that he would head a new com- 
mittee to find a solution to the jurisdic- 
tion problem. 


MEMBERSHIP DOWN: While union 
leaders have been squabbling over who 
will organize what, union membership 
has dropped alarmingly. John W. Liv- 
ingston, AFL-CIO organizing director, re- 
ported to the council that 39% of the 
nation’s working population currently 
are in unions; in 1955 at the time of the 
merger, 40% were organized. He said 
that while union membership had re- 
mained steady, the non-farm work force 
had increased by 2,000,000. In the last 
four years, Livingston’s organizing staff 
has been cut from 339 to 160; of these 
only about half are assigned organizing 
duties. 

Livingston's bleak picture was even an 
understatement. The February issue of 
Monthly Labor Review, published by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, reported that 
union membership in the U.S. dropped 
500,000 from 1956 to 1958. AFL-CIO 
membership, reported at last September's 
convention, is less than 12,0000.000 (in- 
cluding Canadian members, it is 12,671,- 
000). But seven years ago, total U.S. 
membership of AFL and CIO unions, not 
including the Teamsters, was 12,360,000. 


BLOCK THAT PEACE: Organizing woes 
and personal difference were laid aside 
at the council meeting as the labor brass 
closed ranks against the threat of a thaw 
in the cold war. Meany announced that 
a historic labor conference on foreign af- 
fairs will be held April 19-20 in Wash- 
ington or New York. The conference was 
to make known “labor's views” to Presi- 
dent Eisenhower on the eve of the sum- 
mit meeting and was to serve as a guide 
to the Presidential nominating conven- 
tions, 


Invited speakers include President 
Eisenhower, Secy. of State Christian Her- 
ter, former President Harry S. Truman 
and former army chief of staff Gen. Max- 
well D. Taylor. The latter two are out- 
spoken critics of the “Camp David spi- 
rit” and presumably will reflect the top 
labor leaders’ views. 


POLITICS AND PREJUDICE: The coun- 
cil offered little for a legislative program 
beyond support for an increased mini- 
mum wage in the view that little else 
could pass Congress. But to Meany labor’s 
need for friends in Washington seemed 
subordinate to his prejudices. He told 
a press conference: “I feel terrible, just 
terrible about” the possibility that Rep. 
Adam Clayton Powell (D-N.Y.), a Negro, 
would be chairman of the House Labor 
Committee when Rep. Graham A. Barden 
(D-N.C.) retires at the end of the year. 
He accused Powell of “stirring up racial 
hatred” and of a record of absenteeism 
in Congress. 

A. Philip Randolph, president of the 
Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters, a 
Negro with whom Meany clashed last 
September over jimcrow in the AFL-CIO, 
jumped to Powell’s defense. Other AFL- 
CIO union leaders privately questioned 
Meany’s statement, but all kept. silent. 

One bushy set of raised eyebrows be- 
longed to John L, Lewis’ United Mine 
Workers. An editorial in the union paper 
said that Meany’s “vitriolic attack on 
Rep. Powell .. . is, to put it mildly, sheer 
stupidity.” The editorial added: “Just in 
case there are any questions in anyone’s 
mind, the United Mine Workers of Amer- 
ica believe that Rep. Adam Clayton Powell 
is well qualified in every way to become 
chairman of the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor of the House of Repre- 
sentatives.” 


THE COMPARISON: Resentment and 
protest spread through the Negro com- 
munity. The Baltimore Afro-American 
pointed out: “By the AFL-CIO’s own 
count, Mr. Powell voted right 22 times, 
wrong twice and was not present for the 
rolleall six times.” Barden, on the other 
hand, “voted wrong 20 times, right only 
five times and was absent five times.” 
The paper also noted that Barden was 
one of the signers of the Southern mani- 


festo against desegregation and last year 
was a moving force in the passage of the 
Kennedy-Landrum-Griffin “labor  re- 
form” law. 


To recoup his standing as a civil rights 
advocate, Meany later pointed a finger 
at Vice President Richard M. Nixon for 
ignoring his suggestion to end discrimina- 
tion in the construction industry in 
Washington. Nixon is chairman of the 
President’s Committee on Government 
Contracts which is charged with seeing 
that there is no discrimination in hiring 
on contracts by the government. 


But Local 26 of the AFL-CIO Intl. 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers in the 
Washington area does not admit Negroes 
to membership. Consequently Negro elec- 
triclans never work on Washington con- 
struction jobs. Legally, contractors can 
hire any qualified person if he joins the 
union in 30 days. But Washington con- 
tractors apparently have been content 
with the jJimcrow system and no Negro 
has been hired and Nixon’s committee 
has never pressed them. 


NO RECORD: Meany said that in 1958 
he proposed to find non-union Negro 
electricians for construction jobs and if 
Local 26 refused them membership after 
they were on the job, he would “crack 
down on the local.” But, Meany said, 
Nixon’s committee never acknowledged 
his offer, John A. Roosevelt, speaking 
for the committee, said there was no 
written record of Meany’s proposal. He 
also pointed out that Meany has never 
attended a committee meeting since its 
inception in 1953. 
; In other actions, at the council meet- 
ing: 

® The Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Firemen and Engineers was threatened 
with disciplinary action if it did not drop 
the color bar “within a reasonable time.” 

@® The AFL-CIO general board, made 
up of top officers of all affiliated unions, 
was ordered to meet after the political 
conventions to endorse a candidate. But 
George Harrison, president of the Rail- 
way Clerks and former head of the labor 
committees for Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
Harry S. Truman and Adlai Stevenson, 
indicated that he would likely “sit out” 
the election. 
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UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA STUDENTS TELL THE CAMPUS WHAT THEY THINK OF DE GAULLE’S BOMB 
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“No radiation without representation” is one of the slogans of these pickets marching in front of the university’s North- 
tup Auditorium. The rally, sponsored by the Student Fellowship of Reconciliation, protested the Sahara test and the 
enlargement of the “atomic club” planned by the President and Congress. 





PEACEFUL VILLAGERS WORSHIP PROPERTY VALUE 





Deerfield, 


N A QUIET VILLAGE 24 miles north 

of Chicago, 10,500 middle-class white 
people used to live in peace and harmony, 
troubled only by crab grass and mort- 
gages. The town’s religious institutions 
include seven Protestant churches and 
one Catholic, but most seemed to worship 
at the altar of Property Value. 


Three months ago news that a dozen 
Negro families might build homes in the 
village turned most of the sedate resi- 
dents of Deerfield, Ill., into hysterical 
babbling bigots. For some the issue was 
prejudice; for others it was fear of 
strangers; but for most it was a threat 
to “property values.’ The issue is still not 
settled, but the builders of a proposed in- 
terracial project are determined to end 
jimcrow in Deerfield. 


There are unwritten jimcrow signs in 
Chicago’s suburbs, just as there are in 
the cozy communities surrounding most 
Northern cities. As Chicago’s Negro pop- 
ulation has increased—2,000 come from 
the South every month—and overflowed 
the city’s ghettos, middle-class whites 
have fled to the suburbs. There, they 
have fallen in with long-standing pre- 
judice to form idyllic white Christian 
communities. 


THE PLAN: Some moves have been 
made, with moderate success, to break 
down the barriers. Four years ago the 
American Friends Service Committee 
(Quakers) set up a “housing opportuni- 
ties” program to “make housing available 
to all people without discrimination by 
education and encouragement of indi- 
vidual conscience.” 


Last summer, encouraged by the Quak- 
er program, a group of Chicagoans led by 
Negro surgeon Dr. Arthur J. Falls, pur- 
chased a 22-acre lot in Deerfield. In as- 
sociation with Morris Milgram, president 
of Modern Community Developers of 
Princeton, N. J., who had built four inter- 
terracial projects in Philadelphia and 
Princeton, they organized Progress De- 
velopment Corp. Their plan was to build 
51 houses on the Deerfield site in the 
$30,000-$35,000 range. Of these, 10 or 12 
were to be rented to Negroes. ? 


The system of assigning specific quotas 
for Negroes (called “controlled occu- 
pancy”) is designed, as Milgram explain- 
ed, to insure that the community does 
not become all Negro or all white. If a 
large proportion is set aside for Negroes, 
Milgram said, whites might not want to 
buy. and the project would become jim- 
crow. 


THE RECTOR: Progress directors in- 
clude, in addition to Dr. Falls, who is 


Ill: Negroes keep out! 


firm headed by Adlai E. Stevenson; 


Charles Benton, son of William Benton, 
former Democratic Senator from Connec- 
ticut; and Richard J. Nelson, manager 
of civic affairs of Inland Steel. The com- 
pany’s advisory council includes Mrs. 
Eleanor Roosevelt, Sen. Joseph Clark 
(D-Pa.) and Sen. Jacob K. Javits (R- 
N.Y.). 


Progress planned to work through 
chureh and civic groups to build a 
“sound climate” in Deerfield before an- 
nouncing its intention to sell to Negroes. 
But word leaked to Rev. Jack Parker, 
rector of Deerfield’s St. Gregory Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church. On Nov. 15 he 
told his congregation of the builders’ 
plan. He said he stood with the Episcopal 
Church's position against discrimination, 
“however, in this local situation we do 
not indorse the builder or his methods.” 

Parker’s sermon touched off a panic. 
Wild rumors circulated about a Negro 
housing project. The president of the vil- 
lage board announced: “The people are 
demanding that action be taken to main- 
tain their property values and the social 
fabric of the village.” He asked Milgram 
to set money in escrow for five years to 
compensate property owners if they suf- 
fered losses as a result of the interracial 
project. 


THE BIGOTS: Milgram, who ts a mem- 
ber of the Fellowship of Reconciliation, 
turned down the offer. He said also that 
it was against his principles to build oth- 
er than interracial developments. Prog- 
ress began building two model homes on 





the Deerfield site and searched for pro- 
spective buyers. 

At the town meeting called to plan 
counter action, bigotry reared its head. A 
woman asked: “What kind of white peo- 
ple would move into that development 
with them, anyway?” Another shouted: 
“We moved here from Chicago to get away 
from them.” 

Opponents of the project were organiz- 
ed into the North Shore Residents Assn., 
headed by Harold C. Lewis, a Chicago in- 
vestment banker. The project also had its 


chairman, John W. Hunt. a lawyer in thesupporters: Deerfield Citizens for Human 


Rights and the North Suburban Human 
Relations Council. 


But opponents far outnumbered sup- 
porters. At a subsequent town meeting 
attended by 600, only eight persons spoke 
for the project. One was a high school 
teacher who said: “I teach American his- 
tory and I have taught many of your 
children. I could not continue in good 
conscience to teach if I were not in favor 
of the integrated community.” 


“Fire him,” someone shouted. 

He answered: “Firing doesn’t frighten 
me a bit. If there is a shortage more 
acute than. housing, it is the shortage of 
teachers.” 


THE POLL: To banker Lewis the Deer- 
field fight had wider significance. ‘They 
are trying to force integration down the 
throats of the people of Deerfield,” he 
said. “If they get away with this here, it 
will encourage other builders throughout 
the country to do the same thing.” 


His association conducted a poll to see 
if residents wanted Negroes in town. 
When the vote was tallied Dec. 6, 3,507 
had voted against, 460 for and 56 had no 
opinion. 

At the site, Progress ran into all sorts 
of harassments. Building Dept. inspec- 
tors found rarely-invoked “violations” to 
slow construction. One night 19 upright 
supports were chopped out of the model 
homes. Window frames were broken 
and lumber destroyed. A supporter of 
the project. found a partially burned 
cross on his lawn. The mood of the town 
became increasingly ugly. 


THE VILLAGE FATHERS: But village 
officials found a more genteel method for 
dealing with the builders. The Deerfield 
Park Board sent a letter to Progress Dec. 
8 offering $166,999 for the site (it was 
bought for $113,000). The letter warned 
that if the offer were not accepted, the 
land would be condemned for park pur- 
poses. 


Progress officials turned down the bid. 
Hunt said: “The property is absolutely 
not for sale at any price. This obvious 
subterfuge is an attempt to get around 
the Illinois and the U.S. Constitutions.” 

Village officials moved a referendum 
for a $500,000 bond issue to acquire—by 
purchase or condemnation—Progress’ site 
and other land for parks. The village ap- 
proved the measure Dec. 21, 2,633 to 
1,333. 


The next day Progress brought a $750,- 
000 damage suit against 21 village of- 
ficials, the park board and the residents’ 
association. The builders also sought a 
court order to block condemnation of the 
land and an injunction restraining vil- 


NEW TRIAL ASKED 





Highlander 
Folk School's 
charter revoked 


IGHLANDER Folk School at Montea- 

gle, Tenn., for 28 years an outstand- 
ing interracial adult educational center, 
was stripped of its state charter on Feb. 
16. Cecil D. Banstetter, Nashville lawyer 
defending the school, announced he 
would file a motion for a new trial and 
would press the case “through every pos- 
Sible judicial channel in search of justice 
for the school.” 

Circuit Court Judge Chester C. Chattin 
ruled that the school violated its char- 
ter by “permitting integration in its school 
work” He ordered a receiver to wind up 
the school’s affairs. 


THEY’RE GOING ON: It was believed 
the judge has authority to put his order 
into effect pending an appeal, but Myles 
Horton, school president, said: 

“We are going ahead with our current 
educational program. We have a resi- 
dential workshop for ministers and so- 
cial workers scheduled for the coming 
week-end. Our extension program is also 
continuing for the present. Ths ruling, 
as far as I have been able to ascertain, 
does not interfere with our current pro- 
gram. If I am wrong about that, someone 
will have to tell me, but there has been 
no court order stopping anything yet.” 

The defense had argued that Tennes- 
see’s 59-year-old segregation laws pro- 
hibiting integrated classes and svorkshops 
had been declared unconstitutional by 
the Supreme Court, but Judge Chattin 
ruled that the Supreme Court decision 
applied to public but not private schools. 
He said the state’s laws “as applied to 
private schools are constitutional and 
valid.” 


THE BACKGROUND: Judge Chattin’s 
ruling is the latest development in a long 
campaign by the state to close the school. 
Last July police raided it as a “public 
nuisance” and its main building was pad- 
locked temporarily on a cha# that peer 
was sold there without a license. 

In November a jury handed down a 
advisory verdict that the school was op- 
erated for “the personal gain and en- 
richment” of Myles Horton. Judge Chat- 
tin cited both these earlier cases in his 
order revoking the school’s charter, and 
he voided a deed of a plot of school 
grounds to Horton upon which he had 
built a home at his own expense. Testi- 
mony showed that for 20 years of the 
school’s existence, Horton had drawn no 
salary, and currently receives $9,000 a 
year which is considered low when com- 
pared to similar posts. 

If the Chattin ruling stands, it could 
affect many other Tennessee colleges and 
universities where racially integrated 
classes are conducted. 





lage officials from interfering with con- 
struction. 


A TIME IS COMING: Federal Judge 
Joseph Sam Perry issued a temporary 
restraining injunction but postponed oth- 
er action pending hearings. 

Hearings were held last month and a 
decision is due soon. But regardless of the 
outcome, Dr. Falls said, “We will fight 
this just as far as we have to go.” 

Support for the project has come re- 
cently from the Church Federation of 
Greater Chicago. It was also revealed 
that President Eisenhower instructed the 
Federal Housing Administration to “study 
immediately the situation in Deerfield.” 

Deerfield is a test of the right of all 
people to live where they please. If the 
fight is won, the way will be open for 
hundreds of other communities. On a 
hopeful note Robert Gruenberg summed 
up in The Nation: 

“A time is coming for a new alignment 
of values, human as well as real estate.” 
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ANOTHER BOOST IN RATES DUE 





‘What’s wrong with the Post Office? _ 


By Frank Bellamy 
MERICANS who buy stamps and mail 
letters stand to lose a lot of pennies 
if Congress grants President Eisenhow- 
er’s request for increased postal rates. 

Without a lobby to protect its inter- 
ests, the stamp-buying and letter-mail- 
ing public will be out a total of $554,000,- 
000 if Congress goes along with the Presi- 
dent’s budget request and raises first- 
class postal charges. 

That is the estimated amount, $554,- 
000,000, that adding a penny to both the 
4c letter rate and the 7c air mail rate 
would squeeze from the public pocket. 
The President’s announced concern is to 
reduce the Post Office deficit and bal- 
ance the budget. 

The public’s? As always, cheap and 
fast mail. Is it getting it? Not always. 
While a 4c letter mailed to any point 
within the 3,000,000 square miles of the 
nation is still a bargain, the time it takes 
to get there often seems more in keep- 
ing with the horse and buggy 1890s than 
the missile 1960s. 


THE ADJECTIVES: Congress, it would 
appear, would be well advised to weigh 
criticism of that much maligned but still 
vital imstitution—the Post Office Depart- 
ment—before deciding whether to boost 
its rates, 

Choice expletives employed in recent 
years by newspapers and magazines to 
describe the postal service have included: 
“old-fashioned,” ‘“slow-going,” ‘“‘ineffi- 


cient,” “antediluvian,”’ ‘“neo-pony ex- 
press,” “sloppy,” “crippled” and ‘“out- 
moded.” 


Edward R. Murrow, in a “See It Now” 
report on the Post Office two years ago, 
described it this way: ‘“‘Once a source of 
universal pride, it is today a second-class 
antique.” 

Where there’s so much adjective-sling- 
ing there must be some fault to find. De- 
spite some progress toward moderniza- 
tion of postal facilities, the service is de- 
teriorating in a number of respects: 

@ Lines at many post office windows 
have grown longer, and deliveries in many 
areas less certain, as volume of mail han- 
dled (double the World War II load) 
continues to increase and to put even 
greater strains on the department’s ag- 
ing and inadequate facilities. 

@ Everything costs more. Not only 
have first-class rates jumped 33%. Par- 
cel Post charges went up an average 17% 
Feb. 1. And postal money orders over $10 
now cost 30c, double what most banks get. 

@ The Postal Savings System, which 
serves 1,700,000 depositors (average de- 
posit: $600) is again in danger of being 
abolished by Congress. It was saved from 
extinction last year only by the vigor- 
ous protests of the postal clerks. 


UNSWIFT COURIERS: While the vast 
bulk of the mail still goes through with 
statistically only a small percentage of 
error or delay, the exceptions, by com- 
mon experience of many a citizen, are 
as noticeable as ever. The Senate Post 
Office Committee, running a series of test 
mailings, found it took two days for a 
letter to cover the 370 miles between 
Bristol, Va., and Washington, D.C. (av- 
erage speed: 8 mph), and it took almost 
six days for one to get from Forrest 
Grove, Ore., to Washington (average 
speed: 23 mph). 

A Newsweek survey last July 13 came 
up with these examples: 

Atlanta-Denver (1,440 miles), 5 days. 

New York-Detroit (628 miles), 3 days. 

Palo Alto, Calif.-San Francisco (31 
miles), four days. 

A New York magazine editor recently 
added one of his own: 45 blocks within 
New York City, six days. 

“Considering the built-in handicaps,” 
Newsweek said, “the wonder is not that 
Gelivery of a letter may take three or 
four days, but that delivery is made at 
all.” 


OUT OF STEP: One of the largest busi- 
nesses in the world, with an annual vol- 
ume of 61.2 billion pieces of mail, 500,000 
employes and 30,000 trucks, the Post Of- 


fice is still run pretty much as if it were 
a Kentucky crossroads store. Its physical 
plant has failed to keep pace with the 
times. Mechanization in industry has no 
counterpart in the vast majority of the 
35,750 post offices in the country. 


Even Postmaster General Arthur E. 
Summerfield has conceded that his de- 
partment relies largely on the same meth- 
ods of gathering, sorting and delivering 
the mail that it did 100 years ago. Ac- 
cording to Summerfield: 


“Its buildings are out of date, over- 
crowded, poorly located. It lacks modern 
equipment and is struggling to handle an 
ever-growing volume of mail by old-fash- 
ioned hand-labor methods. Even 
the simplest forms of mechanization that 
I am familiar with personally from my 
experience in industry for the past 30 
years, which are so obviously needed and 
so inexpensive to buy, have not been 
available to the Post Office Department.” 


That was in an interview with U.S. 
News & World Report May 24, 1957. The 
department's modernization program, 
instituted since then, has wrought won- 
ders in half a dozen larger post offices 
but left all others untouched. 


HOW IT’S DONE: The average letter 
requires 11 handlings between sender and 
receiver. To start with, mail sacks are 
dumped from trucks into carts—by hand. 
The carts are pushed by hand to facing 
tables where the mail is hand-stacked, 
one letter at a time, with the stamp in 
the upper right hand corner. More than 
200 of the 2,000 men who work in the 
New York City post office every night 
do nothing but face mail. 

Next the letters are put through a can- 
celing machine, the sole piece of me- 
chanical equipment in most post offices. 
From the canceling machine the mail 
goes to clerks who stand before racks 
and pigeonhole it for destination. Be- 
cause each man can sort into only 50 
or 65 cubbyholes, a secondary sorting is 
usually necessary. 

Finally, from the sorting racks the 
mail goes into the proper mailbags, then 
the mailbags into the proper train or 
truck. Most of this, too, is done by hand. 

Instead of this sort of costly piece work, 
the Post Office needs cheap mass pro- 





BOTTLE-NECK BREAKER 

Postmaster General Summerfield (r.) 

demonstrates a new time-and-labor- 

saving device at Detroit’s Parade of 

Postal Progress—but there aren't 
enough of them. 


duction. It needs mechanizing and 
streamlining all the way through. The 
machines to accomplish this are avail- 
able, or will be soon. What remains is 
their installation everywhere. 


TWICE AS FAST: Among these new 
gadgets is a facing-canceling machine, 
It shuffles a mountain of mail so that 
each stamp faces in the right direction, 
then postmarks and cancels 500 stamps 
a minute, double what the old equip- 
ment can do. Six of these new machines 
have been installed in the Washington 
post office and production has begun on 
a few others for other cities. 

A machine to eliminate the ancient 
ritual of man and pigeonholes, developed 
by the Dutch and used extensively in 
Holland, has recently been adapted in 
the United States. With the 75-foot-long 
Pitney-Bowes ‘mail sorter, 12 operators 
can sort 43,000 letters an hourtriple the 
manual rate. Each letter passes on a 
conveyor belt before the eyes of a pos- 
tal worker, who pushes keys to direct it 
to one of 300 cubbyholes. Another ver- 
sion, developed by Burroughs, sorts 54,< 
000 letters an hour to 279 destinations. 
The Post Office has ten on order. 

Another bottleneck-breaker is the 
semi-automatic parcel post sorter, the 
first of which is now in operation in Bal- 
timore. It moves packages over a con 
veyor belt to 21 chutes. One man runs 
it. A second parcel sorter, the Webb, has 
been installed in the main post office 
in Washington. It sorts 15,000 packages 
per hour into 32 chutes—double the 
manual rate—and all but eliminates the 
use of hampers and hand trucks. 


THINGS TO COME: Other companies 
are tinkering with electronic scanners 
that “see” and “read” typewritten ad- 
dresses. One pilot model of the “Eye” can 
read 18 destinations and drop each let- 
ter in the proper slot. But even the elec- 
tronic intellect of this astonishing ma- 
chine is not yet able to read handwrit- 
ing in all its infinite variety. . 

As badly needea, and tar less costly 
than these imposing machines, are sim- 
ple self-service devices in the lobbies of 
post offices to reduce the long and ir- 
ritating lines before windows. (This writ- 
er spent 25 minutes in a line last month 
merely to pay two cents postage due on 
an air mail post card.) 

Lobbies need scales for seif-weighing 
of mail, stamp machines that will return 
the right change. The Post Office has 
contracted for two field test models of 
what it calls the “Robot Vendor.” This 
machine dispenses a choice of three de- 
nominations of stamps, two sizes of en- 
velopes, a book of stamps, a post card, 
and a sheet of writing paper. It delivers 
correct change. It would be particularly 
helpful when windows are closed. 


WELCOMED BY WORKERS: New ma- 
chines have the appreval of most postal 
employes. Those now enduring substand- 
ard conditions—poor lighting, insuffi- 
cient space, inferior ventilation, in old- 
fashioned, outmoded postgpffice buildings 
—can only welcome the remodeling that 
would accompany installation of ma- 
chinery. 

Postal clerks, whose jobs are now end- 
lessly repetitive and cyclic, hope that 
mechanization will eliminate drudgery. 
Others are not so sure that being hitched 
to a tireless machine will prove any less 
monotonous and tedious. 

But the most important factor in the 
general acceptance of post office mech- 
anization is the promise that it will not 
throw any Civil Service-protected em- 
ployes out of work. Temporary employes 
may be laid off but not career employes. 

Those who remain will insist on being 
upgraded and paid more money. They 
will insist on reasonable standards of 
production, that is, on protection against 
speedup. 


THE COST: Although it would take bil- 
lions to put these machines everywhere 
they’re needed, observers agree that they 
would quickly pay for themselves. A pri- 
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THE FRIENDLY POSTMAN 
Neither snow, nor rain, nor heat, nor 
gloom of night stays these couriers from 
the swift completion of their appointed 
rounds — but @ rundown, antiquated 
plant does, 


vate management firm estimated, for in- 
stance, that spending $93,000,000 for 
modern equipment in the Chicago post 
office would cut the payroll by nearly 
$17,000,000 a year. A mail flow system in 
Detroit, which uses an integrated net- 
work of conveyor belts, paid for itself 
in less than two years. 

Post offices in which substantial me- 
chanization has taken place or is con- 
templated include those in Detroit, Chi- 
cago, Washington, Baltimore and Provi- 
dence. The twenty-million-dollar post of- 
fice under construction in Providence 
will be the first fully integrated automa- 
tic facility in the nation. A similar in- 
stallation will make the new Oakland, 
Calif., post office a model of postal 
mechanization on the West Coast. 

Present plans call for 4,000 new post 
offices completed or under construction 
by the end of this year. Future plans 
call for modernization or replacement of 
an additional 8,000 post offices due to 
inadequate space and obsolescence. Post 
master General Summerfield has report- 
ed that “before our overhauling program 
is completed, nearly one-third of our 36,- 
000 post offices in the country will be 
remodeled or replaced.” 


SOME OBJECTIONS: Critics cite three 
objections to Summerfield’s program: 

@ Only a handful of the new post of- 
fices will be government-owned. The vast 
majority will be built by private industry 
and then leased to the government. The 
profit the private investors make on the 
leases is bound to raise the long-run cost 
to the public. 

@ The scheme is not grandiose enough. 
Why stop at modernizing or replacing 
one-third of all post offices? Why not a 
gigantic public works program, rivaling 
the post office building boom of the ’30s, 
to bring all 35,750 post offices up to date? 

@ The modernization program, how- 
ever modest, depends upon continuing 
Congressional approval and appropria- 
tions—a less than certain commodity. 


20-YEAR LAPSE: Congress, It should be 
remembered, appropriated absolutely 
nothing for 20 years—from 1938 to 1958 
—for the building of new post offices. 
Then in 1958 the Eisenhower administra- 
tion announced it would ask Cnogress for 
$500,000,000 over a period of years to 
buy equipment for the leased buildings 
and to remodel others. Expenditures for 
(Continued on Page 7) 
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JUSTICE IN WEST GERMANY 





The Duesseldorf trial: 
The charge is peace 


By Gordoh Schaffer 
Special to the Guardian 

DUESSELDORF 
N THE CALM of a courtroom here, six 
leaders of the West ‘German peace 
movement sit facing five judges. Hour 
after hour, two judges take turns to read 
an endless succession of documents on 
which the prosecution bases its case 
that the accused men committed acts— 
some ten years old—hostile to the West 
German State. Spectators cannot cdn- 
ceal their amazement, for the statements 
call for disarmament, friendship with all 
nations, and coexistence between states 
whatever their economic and social sys- 
tems. They speak of the need for Germans 
—East and West—to find a way to re- 

Store the unity of their country. 


{ff these demands are treason, what 
sort of state is being created in Adenauer 
Germany? If these men are to be con- 
demned, what is the role of the horrify- 
ing list of former Nazis who occupy high 
positions in the West German state? 


These are the questions that press in- 
sistently as one listens to the trial. And 
slowly a pattern emerges. The questions 
of the prosecutor are directed to proving 
that the peace leaders in West Germany 
want the same things as the peace lead- 
ers in East Germany. That is what the 
West German government wants to 
stamp as a crime. If it succeeds, it has 
-a ready-made weapon to crush the grow- 
ing movement in favor of discussions 
with the German Democratic Republic. 


CENSORED WORDS: The prosecution 
never once allows the words, “German 
Democratic Republic,” to be heard in the 
case it puts to the court. Always it is the 
“Soviet Zone.” The name is even changed 
in official G.D.R. communications. 

If it be a crime to declare in favor of 
coexistence with the G.D.R., then Ade- 
nauer can stamp out the opposition in 
his own country to his policy of refusing 
any moves for disengagement of forces 
in Germany and Central Europe. It will 
give an even freer hand to the men who 
are pressing for nuclear weapons along 
the artificial frontier which divides the 
two Germanys and who openly proclaim 
their readiness to jeopardize world peace 
by demands for territories in Poland and 


Czechoslovakia. 

Why, if this is the purpose, does the 
West German press and radio throw a 
mantle of silence over the proceedings? 
Why does the government itself remain 
so silent about it? The comparison quick- 
ly comes to mind of that other trial at 
Leipzig in the early days of the Nazi re- 
gime when Dimitroff defied Goering. 


The answer to that question is that 
the Nazis had already crushed the Ger- 
man people when they put Dimitroff on 
trial. They wanted a show trial and they 
were contemptuous of world opinion. In 
West Germany today, the situation is 
far different. The authorities are alarm- 
ed at the reaction overseas to the wave 
of anti-Semitic outbursts which had the 
effect of revealing to the world how many 
former Nazis and former architects of 
the policy of persecuting and murdering 
the Jews are still in positions of author- 
ity. They are conscious of the strong body 
of support for the ideals of the peace 
movement in West Germany. 


DEFENSE WINNING: So they wanted a 
quiet, quick trial, so that they could have 
a weapon in hand to suppress any oppo- 
sition, particularly in these vital months 
when Adenauer has proclaimed his pur- 
pose to make agreement at the summit 
impossible. 


In this battle of wits, the defense is 
winning; the trial is now in its fourth 
month. The prosecution sought to 
strengthen its case by linking the West 
German peace movement with the World 
Council of Peace, but the defense an- 
swered by bringing witnesses from all over 
the world to testify to the peaceful ob- 
jectives of the world peace movement, 
Baron Allard and Isabelle Blum from Bel- 
gium, Prof. Bernal and the Dean of Can- 
terbury from Britain, Prof. Hirano from 
Japan, Lady Jessie Street from Australia, 
Dr. Rodmadke and Bishop Novac from 
Czechoslovakia. 


Witnesses from the Federal Republic 
have also come to bear testimony to the 
peaceful intentions and patriotism of the 
accused and not even the prosecution 
could smear them as “communists.” The 
most devastating evidence came from 
Wilhelm Elfes, formerly a close friend of 


THE KIND OF COEXISTENCE THAT ADENAUER CAN’T STAND 
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Kids from East and West Berlin at a party on the line dividing the city’s two 
parts, sponsored by W. Berlin’s Kreuzberg district. 


Adenauer, who told the court that this 
friendship ended early in 1948 when Ade- 
nauer admitted that a preventive war 
against Russia was being dscussed. 


INJUNCTION SOUGHT: So it has gone 
on for week after week, and in the last 
few days, it has even broken through the 
barrier of silence, with the Hamburg Die 
Weit publishing a long article in which 
it tries to justify the proceedings, but at 
any rate has to tell the German public 
what it is all about, 


Now comes a new move which will be 
hard to smother with press silence. The 
West German ambassador in Moscow is 
said to have stated that the six accused 
men pursued aims hostile to the consti- 
tution. That is what they are supposed 
to be on trial for. So the defense lawyers, 
who include D. N. Pritt, the famous Brit- 
ish Queen’s Counselor, are filing an ap- 
plication for an injunction against the 


Federal government to restrain it from 
committing contempt of its own courts, 


As I sat in the courtroom, I remember- 
ed that less than half a mile away in the 
luxurious Park Hotel a certain Adolf Hit- 
ler, whom most people then regarded as 
a minor adventurer, addressed in 1932 
the assembled industrialists of Duessel- 
dorf and persuaded them to finance him 
as the “bulwark against Bolshevism.” I 
remembered too that the fundamental law 
of the Federal Republic lays down that 
“all actions aimed at hampering the 
peaceful cooperation of nations and at 
preparing aggressive war are against the 
constitution.” 


I think that when the facts are known, 
millions of people all over the world will 
realize the danger to humanity when men 
who respect that fundamental law are 
in the dock and those who disregard it 
are in high office. 





Post Office story 
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postal research and capital improvements 
in fiscal 1959 came to $58,400,000— 
chicken feed in view of the job to be done. 

Sen. Olin D. Johnston, chairman of 
the Senate Post Office Committee, has 
estimated the total bill at ‘no less 
than $5,000,000,000"—an amount, he 
added, that “terrifies and scares the Con- 
gressmen and the S2nators.” 

The truth is that Congress is down- 
right stingy when it comes to spending 
money for postal improvements. Seem- 
ingly ready to authorize in the neigh- 
borhood of $50,000,000,000 for “defense” 
this year, it is not at all certain about 
spending one-thousandth of that sum for 
post office modernization. 


THE DEFICIT: For its part, the admin- 
istration seems more intent on keeping 
the Post Office deficit low than on set- 
ting its standard of service high. The 
postal deficit over the last 13 years, 1947- 
59, totaled $6.8 billion. It is estimated 
that it will run an additional $567,000,000 
in the fiscal year ending June 30, and 
another $554,000,000 in fiscal 1961 un- 
less Congress goes along with Eisenhow- 
er’s request for upward rate revisions. 
The major question still undecided is 
whether the Post Office should be a serv- 
ice agency, supported to a large extent 
by all the taxpayers, or whether its ex- 
Penses should be met through the stamps 
bought by the people who use the mails. 
Critics of the administration’s “deficit 





Dyad, London Daily Worker 
“Well, at least we've got security.” 


phobia” contend that the Post Office is 
a public service, not a business. Never 
mind the deficit, they say; give the peo- 
ple service. 

They also point out that the Post Of- 
fice performs many functions for which 
it receives no pay. Its free disservices :n- 
clude registering aliens, censoring “por- 
nographic” literature like Lady Chatter- 
ley’s Lover, stopping “subversive” litera- 
ture from abroad, and dispensing income 
tax forms. 


THE CREDIT SIDE: But it performs 
services too. It takes the deer and grouse 
census, hands out flags for the funerals 
of ex-servicemen. It receives and trans- 
mits funds for volunteer charities—heart, 
cancer, polio and the like. It handles free 
mail to the blind. 


Rural Free Delivery is perhaps its most 
conspicuous contribution to public wel- 
fare, costing $245,000,000 last year, far 
more than the revenue it brought in. The 
nation’s 31,000 rural carriers serve 34,- 
000,000 persons. More than 100 make 
their appointed rounds on _ horseback, 
nearly as many by shallow-draft boat. 
There are 32 airplane routes, for instance, 
to a group of islands in Lake Erie; seven 
foot routes; and one dog sled route, on 
St. Lawrerice Island off Alaska. 


Newspapers and magazines also cost 
the Post Office money. Representative 
George M. Rhodes (D-Pa.) estimated last 
summer that the Post Office loses $9,400,- 
000 yearly delivering Life, $6,100,000 on 
Saturday Evening Post, $4,800,000 on 
Reader’s Digest, and so on. 

Defenders of the second-class rate 
point out that increasing it would hurt 
small publications, progressive journals 
among them. 


PETTY POLITICS: But almost everyone 
seems in agreement—except mail order 
houses and fund raisers—that almost no- 
body would suffer if third-class rates 
went up and the flow of “junk mail” 
(mostly advertising circulars) diminished. 
Whatever action Congress takes on pos- 
tal rates and capital improvements, 
there is little likelihood that it will free 
the postal system from petty politics. 
Candidates for the job take the nec- 
essary Civil Service examination; then 
the names of the three highest are sent 
to the Postmaster General for the se- 
lection of one. He usually picks one with 


the same politics as the party in power, 
then sends the name to the Senate for 
confirmation. Such selection of postmast- 
ers hurts both efficiency and ambition, 
its opponents say. 


Then too, each time there’s a new ad- 
ministration there’s a new Postmaster 
General. Contrary to what might have 
been expected of an auto dealer from 
Flint, Mich., Summerfield has made a 
better postmaster general than many of 
his Democratic predecessors. But that is 
less a tribute to his wise management 
than a criticism of the predecessors’ do- 
nothingism. 


SMALL STEP: “When it came to im- 
proving the service,”” Newsweek said, 
“Summerfield followed the policy of mak- 
ing haste slowly. He painted the mail- 
boxes red, white, and blue; put ball-point 
pens in the post offices; and decentral- 
ized operations to give 15 distvict post- 
masters the power to make routine deci- 
sions—but, at the sa.ne time, he cut down 
further on business deliveries. 


“And yet, the post office was so back- 
ward until Summerfield came along, that, 
even though he made haste slowly, Sum- 
merfield has done more to modernize it 
than any of his predecessors.” 


The postal system has taken a tiny 
step in the right direction. But what is 
needed is a giant leap forward. The Post 
Office is a government monopoly, and its 
180,000,000 customers have a right to ex- 
pect it to be at least as efficient as Bell 
Telephone, General Motors and the other 
private monopolies. 
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The farm message 
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than originally planned and “leaves the 
door open for compromise.” 


Young led the revolt of anti-Benson 
Senators who forced the changes. Other 
GOP rebels were Senators Mundt (S.D.), 
Schoeppet (Kans.), Allot (Colo.), Dwor- 
shak (Idahe) and Curtis (Neb.). 


Lacking a united farm policy itself, 
the Democratic reaction varied from that 
of Sen. Symington (Mo.), who said the 
way was now open for “sound farm legis- 
lation in the Congress,” to that of Sen. 
Johnston (S.C.) that “there’s nothing 
that Congress can pass that Eisenhower 
won't veto, and there’s nothing that the 
President can recommend that a Demo- 
crat would want to vote for.” 


AN UNKEPT PROMISE: Sen. Humphrey 
(D-Minn.) called the message “election 
year propaganda” and charged that Pres- 
ident Eisenhower’s unkept 1952 election 
promise of 100 percent parity for farm- 
ers showed what could be expected of 
“new promises.” Humphrey, who is 
popular in farm areas, is pushing his 
Family Farm Program Development Bill 
(S-2502). This would (1) set up producar- 
controlled marketing programs; (2) give 
special aid to expanding farm product 
demand; (3) provide direct payments to 
family farmers when needed to maintain 
a decent minimum income. 


In the House 16 Democrats led by 
Agriculture Committee vice chairman 
Poage (D-Tex.) introduced HR 10355 
which would replace government price 
Supports by direct “compensatory pay- 
ments,” whenever prices fell too far, 
limited to $5,000 per farmer. A revision 
of the approach initiated by the Progres- 
sive Party in 1948—and later popularly 
associated with Charles A. Brannan, Tru- 
man’s Secretary of Agriculture—HR 
10355 would (1) establish producer- 
directed marketing quotas for major 
commodities; (2) end government ac- 
cumulation of additional commodity sur- 
pluses; (3) reduce existing surpluses 
10% a year through a “payment in kind” 
program; (4) retire more acres from 
production than is done under the pres- 
ent “sot! bank” plan. 


FOOTBALL FOR 1960: Rep. McGovern 
(D-S.D.), who will oppose Mundt for the 
Senate, said: “This program will not 
only raise farm income but will do so 
at a fraction of the present farm pro- 
gram cost through the curtailment of 
costly government storage.” 

As expected, the farm problem is quick- 
ly turning into the prime football of the 
1960 election. Behind all the political 
talk and buck passing is the plain fact 
that American farmers are in serious 
trouble and the farm situation is an in- 
credibly costly mess. With great under- 
Statement, the President referred to “a 
most vexing domestic problem—the low 
net income of many of our farmers and 
excessive production of certain farm 
products.” 

A SICK AGRICULTURE: Caught in the 
vise of rising costs and low farm prices, 
the 1959 net income of farmers fell $2.1 
billion, 16% below 1958. The total net 
income of $11.2 billion in 1959 contrasts 
with $17.3 in 1947. These overall figures, 





“A HAT LIKE MANDEL’S” 
That’s what the touring Premier of the 
Russian Federal Republic, Dmitri S. 
Polyansky (r.), said to Illinois Gov. 
Stratton (l.) when the Governor asked 
him what he would like as a gift. Man- 
del Terman, otherwise known as “Mr, 
Chicago,” watches with approval. P.S. 

The Premier got the hat. 





which include the income of the big farm 
operators, hide the poverty and distress 
of millions of small and medium-size 
farmers. Latest available data shows that 
over 50% of all farm families have a 
total money income of less than $2,500 a 
year. 


Confirming these statistics, a midwest- 
ern farm expert wrote to the GUARD- 
IAN: “Agriculture is much sicker than 
is commonly realized. Most farmers get 
less than $1 an hour for their labor, al- 
lowing nothing whatsoever for interest 
on invested capital. ... The average 
farmer in our area makes between $1,500 
and $2,000 a year... . Few of them have 
to pay any income tax.” 


THE BENSON WAY: Government-held 
farm surpluses now surpass $9 billion 
and cost $1.25 billion a year just for 
storage. These surpluses are growing 
steadily. Total Federal spending on agri- 
culture is $5.6 billion, the third largest. 
item in the Budget. 


The Eisenhower-Benson approach to 
this “vexing problem” has been to cut 
farm output by lowering farm prices 
through lower Federal price supports. 
The theory has been that this return to 
the natural laws of the “free market” 
would solve the problem by reducing out- 
put. Parmers would plant less and many 
“marginal” farmers would get out from 
under the threat of bankruptcy. 


Tt hasn't worked out this way. Quite 
the contrary: the result has been disas- 
trous. Production and surpluses have 
continued to rise, government costs have 
soared, farm income has fallen and farm- 
ers’ distress and poverty has increased. 





Lamont forced off air, demands inquiry 


PROGRAM entitled “Senator Mc- 

Carthy Ten Years After—Patriot or 
Demagogue?” was taped for broadcast on 
New York’s WMCA on the night of Feb. 
19. The participants were Dr. Corliss 
Zamont, author of several books and 
pamphlets on civil liberties, and himself 
a victim of the McCarthy witch-hunt;: 
and William Rusher, publisher of the Na- 
tional Review, an _ ultra - conservative 
weekly. 

Twenty-four hours before air time the 
program was canceled. WMCA said it 
acted because it objected to Dr. Lamont, 
who had been indicted on a charge of 
contempt of Congress for telling the 
McCarthy Committee in 1953 that his 
views were his own business. His was a 
First Amendment case. It was later 
4hrown out by the courts. 


R. Peter Strauss, WMCA president, 
said: “We feel that many other people 
can better express the anti-McCarthy 
viewpoint than Mr. Lamont, who has 
been so closely identified with left-wing 
causes.” He offered Dr. Lamont a chance 
to go on the late Barry Gray show that 
same night, but Dr. Lamont, who is also 
a lecturer at Columbia University, refus- 
ed. He said he wanted to fight the mat- 
ter on a “free speech issue.” In a tele- 
gram to the GUARDIAN he said: 


“Tt is a clear violation of free speech 
that Station WMCA should have thrown 
me off the pro and con radio debate. As 
one of McCarthy’s victims I had plenty 
of first-hand information to present. 


“I am asking the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission to investigate.” 
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A Mother’s Questions About Her Child’s Camp 
“Will my child be as happy in Camp Calumet as the 
children who now look upon it as their vacation home?” 


“Will the Calumet ‘way of life’ be a strengthening de- 
velopment in my child's formative years?” 


AND AN ANSWER 


For there is a Calumet “way of life” and your responsibility 
as a parent is to judge its value to your child. 


AMP CALUMET is interracial, non-sectarian and co-ed. We believe a child 

grows best where the essence of democracy is learned through group living 

—where every child is secure in the comfort of adult love and has equal oppor- 
tunity to earn the. respect of companions. 


ROUP LIVING—according to age level (Calumet and its associated TAC 

goes from 6-16)—is the foundation of the Calumet program. Your child 
is encouraged and guided to the fullest participation in the planning and doing 
of the group. The many wonderful, exciting experiences of country life are 
more deeply enjoyed because they are mutually discovered. 


HE KEY to the success of such a program is the Staff of Group Leaders and Coun- 

selors. We suggest you meet the mature, professionally trained, dedicated men 
and women whe are the core of Calumet’s 1960 staff. They are typified by our Head 
Counselor whose ability, experience and understanding won the love of our campers 
and respect of their parents. Judge for yourself the ability of these teachers of youth 
to make your child’s summer a happy fruitful time. The goal of our Counselors is to 
stimulate your child’s inner growth .and self-realization. (The amazingly good food, 
the healthful activities, the careful precautions will make your child’s physical growth 
a thing of joy and wonder to you.) 

NE EXAMPLE of the Calumet approach: A focus of activity for each group 
0) is their own Woodland Den. Explored and selected by each group, a Den 
Site is staked and claimed. Then as the group decides and works, the Den be- 
comes the place of their shared dreams. This is their place of pow-wow and 
secluded relaxation. This is their Den—separate and apart from the comfort- 
able cabins where they sleep, their modern dining hall or their glass-enclosed 
Social Hall with its spacious dance floor and professional stage. 

AME principle of group work and group planning is the thread which runs 
nen all yo ne pol wind Your child will be engaged in the Committee which 
plans the weekly program. Waterfront, athletics, acting, music, dances, trips, photog- 
raphy, shop, animals, nature, pioneering—each activity has a Committee of interest. 
The plans the Committee works out with Counselor guidance go before the weekly 
Town Hall of all campers, so all can share . camp decisions. 


In outline, this is the approach we take in accordance with the age level 
of each child: , 
Individual growth through group living 
Social responsibility and active personal expression i 
Relaxed, flexible, non-competitive atmosphere and mastery of woodland skills 
and water prowess 
Co-ed parties, dances and ample time for easy privacy 
Theater trips to Stratford 
Music trips to a 
nce trip to Jacob’s Pillow 
pir yw Pad overnight camping trips, canoe trips on Candlewood Lake see the 
adventure of youth and the professional guidance, trained care and organized 
safety of a devoted staff—this is the Calumet Way of Life! 

EQUIPMENT AND FACILITIES ; ; ; : 
240 woodland acres—one of the best waterfronts in children’s camping. Tennis 
courts (4 doubles), handball courts (8 doubles), ballfield, basketball, ping pong 
tables (11) volleyball, badminton—boats and canoes. Two large recreation build- 
ings, woodwork shop, professional stage, Arts and Crafts building—comfortable 
three-room cabins for Juniors, 2 for campers and one for supervising Counselors, 
hot and cold running water, individual showers. 

7 We're willing to prove by your test our children’s meals are better than most adult 
resorts—superior to any children’s camp. Each meal is prepared under the personal 
supervision of Sophie Saroff (27 years as a dietician) and Angelo Dioletis (30 years 
as chef). 

HEALTH: ; , ; 
Your child must have a physical examination before entering camp, and imrouniza- 
tion to polio, smallpox and typhoid. Our registered nurse and doctor daily check 
each child’s health habits, reactions to activities and cleanliness. 

LOCATION: 

Wingdale, New York, 70 miles from the city 
Less than 2 hours by car or train 
COST: 


4 weeks ................$250 


And A Special Offer And Program For Teen Agers 


TAC (Teen Age Cooperators)—an excellent opportunity for boys and 
girls to join in a great growing-up summer of advanced coopera- 
tive camp life at an especially low reduced cost. 

8 weeks ............$375 4 weeks ............ $200 


Also ask about our C.1.T. ae for 16 and over—8 weeks $250. 
THE KIDS LOVE IT—CAMP CALUMET Call YUkon 6- 
6810 NOW or write Camp Calumet, 507 Fifth Ave., N.Y.C. 





LOS ANGELES 








Direct from Record-Breaking Road Show Engagement 
Mary Bran Presents 


Tschaikovsky’s Immortal Opera “EUGENE ONEGIN” 


Filmed in Magnificent Color! Also, a Documentary on 
the life of Tschaikovsky with Richter and Van Cliburn 
For the first time at popular prices ‘ 


VISTOA CONTINENTAL THEATER 


Hollywood at Sunset March 3 - 17 daily 


7:30 and 9:45 p.m. Mat. Sat. & Sun. 3 and 5:30—Eves. 8 and 10:15 
NO RESERVATIONS — Gen. Adm. $1.49, Loges $1.95 Inc. Tax 


Tel. Box Office NO 4-9567 For Info. OL 5-6276 
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Two for kids; one for all 


LIZABETH SEEMAN, wife of 
Ernest Seeman, the GUARD- 
IAN’s all-time champion Mail- 
bag correspondent, has had her 
first book published this month, 
a fanciful fable for children 
called The Talking Dog & The 
Barking Man.* Its locale is Mex- 
ico and its hero a spotted dog 
named Candido who runs away 
from his home in a pottery vil- 
lage in the mountains when he 
tires of the family snipping tufts 
of his fur to make paint brushes. 
He throws in with a magician 
named Zumbar who not only 
barks quite intelligibly, but also 
imitates birds, eats fire, throws 
knives and concocts medicines 
from snake rattles and ’possum 
bones. Candido and Zumbar 
start out on the medicine show 
circuit, hit the big time in a 
night club and even find (and 
lose) a television sponsor, in 186 
pages of fabulous trouping. 

Mrs. Seeman first encounter- 
ed Candido as a recurring motif 
in Mexican handicraft—a spotted 
dog carying a basket. When no 
one could tell her his story, she 
made up her own. 

The book is riotously and plen- 
tifully illustrated by James 
Flora, illustrator-author of chil- 
dren’s books who for the first 
time created the pictures for the 
work of another author in The 
Talking Dog & The Barking 
Man. The combination makes 
the book ideal for a parent or an 
older child to read with a young- 
ster. 

*THE TALKING DOG & THE 
BARKING MAN, by Eliza- 
beth Seeman. Illustrated by 
James Flora, Franklin Watts, 
Inc., N.Y. 186 pp. $2.95. 


almost always a boy who did 
anything of importance in ad- 
venture stories for children. Miss 
Levy promised to mend the situ- 
ation by writing a book herself 
about a girl doing brave and 
stirring things. She found the 
material she needed in stories of 
slave families she came across 
while doing research on Negro 
history. 

The result is Corrie and the 
Yankee,* an eventful and mean- 
ingful tale of Civil War times, in 
which sub-teen Corrie discovers 
a wounded Union soldier, -hides 
him in her secret hideaway and 
eventually gets the help of her 
family and neighbors in spirit- 
ing him to safety along the Un- 
derground Railway. 

The book is illustrated warmly 
but far too sparsely by the well- 
known Negro artist and illustra- 
tor, Ernest Crichlow. 


*CORRIE AND THE YANKEE, 
by Mimi Cooper Levy. Illus- 
trated by Ernest Crichlow, 
Viking Press, N.Y. 189 pp. $3. 





F YOUR high school Latin is 

still serviceable you will en- 
joy A Canticle for Leibowitz* to 
the fullest, but history and sci- 
ence majors, divinity students or 
just plain H-bomb haters should 
all have a wonderful time with 
it, too. The author is Walter M. 
Miller Jr., engineer, artist, Air 
Corps radio operator and gunner 
from Pearl Harbor to the finish, 
and accomplished science fiction 
writer. His new book is not sci- 
ence fiction though, but rather a 
scholarly satire on the nuclear 
age, world politics, the church 
and the follies of man. 

It begins. after our 20th Cen- 
tury world has atomized itself 
back to cave-dwelling, and a 
wrathful handful of surviving 
humanity have driven science 
and learning underground. Some- 





IMI COOPER LEVY is a 
New York City  school- 
teacher who got a complaint 
from a 5th grade girl that it was 


120,000 PAPERBACKS 


A year of Prometheus 


ROMETHEUS PAPERBACKS, outgrowth early last year of Lib- 

erty Book Club, has completed its first 12 months of operation 
with delivery this month of its twelfth selection, Prof. Paul Baran’s 
The Political Economy of Growth. 

The new venture, offering paperback selections at $1 (plus 25c 
postage and handling charge) instead of the more costly hard-cover 
Liberty selections, started out with the first paper-cover edition of 
C. Wright Mills’ The Power Elite. The other selections in order 
haye been The Scalpel, The Sword, by Ted Allan and Sidney Gor- 
don; No More War, by Dr. Linus Pauling; Retreat to Innocence, first 
publication in this country of the British novel by Doris Lessing; 
The Wall Between, by Anne Braden; Socialism 1959, a combina- 








‘tion of two books, A Visit to Soviet Science, by Stefan Heym, and 


China Shakes the World Again, a compilation of first-hand report- 
ing by contributors to Monthly Review magazine; Comrade Venka, 
a Soviet novel by Pavel Nilin; The Tragedy of American Diplomacy, 
by Prof. William Appleman Wililams of the Univ. of Wisconsin; 
The Doctor Business, by Richard Carter; World Without War, by 
Prof. J. D. Bernal; and Inside the Khrushchev Era, translated from 
Giuseppe Boffa’'s Italian original by Carl Marzani, editor and direc- 
tor of Prometheus Paperbacks. 


HE NOTE ACCOMPANYING the February selection asks sub- 

scribers’ opinions on a proposal to limit the number of selections 
to eight a year, with continuation of the present policy of offering 
subscribers a substitute for any current selection from among past 
offerings of Liberty Book Club. The note discloses that some read- 
ers have found 12 books a year too many to digest. The eight-a-year 
plan could operate only if subscribers would agree to paying in ad- 
vance for four books at a time. About a third of present subscribers 
do so. 

In the past year, some 120,000 Prometheus Paperbacks have 
been distributed. Upcoming selections include a new edition of poet 
Alfred Kreymborg’s nostalgic autobiography, Troubador, set in 
Bohemian Greenwich Village of the 20’s; an analysis by Dr. Herbert 
Aptheker of The Classless Society of C. Wright Mills; Seven Shares 
in A Gold Mine by Margaret Larkin (Mrs. Albert Maltz); and a 
work-in-progress tentatively titled Can We Afford Disarmament? by 
Marzani and economist Victor Perlo. 

Prometheus’ address is 100 W. 23rd St., New York 11, N.Y. 





DRAWING BY CRICHLOW 
From “Corrie and the Yankee” 


where back then a=_ scien- 
tist named Leibowitz found- 
ed a monastery to preserve the 
few fragmentary texts surviving 
the holocaust and the aftermath 
of vengeance. By the time the 
book starts, Leibowitz: has be- 
come a Mosaic legend, the Dark 
Ages have returned and monks 
of a scienceless century have 
created a fine, Vaticanesque 
mumbo-jumbo out of the myths 
of their patron saint. 

But science will not stay dead. 
Holy scrolls turn out to be elec- 
trical circuits and the like. A 
monk figures out a carbon-are 
lamp, and lights the way to a 
renaissance that, in a century or 
sO more, surpasses even our 
Sputnik Era. Then, sure enough, 
things start to pop again, but 
this time the whole planet is a 
goner. A monk of St. Leibowitz 
views the disintegration from a 
starship. “Sic transit mundus,” 
he says, and guns the ship to- 
ward another world. 

—John T. McManus 


*“A CANTICLE FOR LEIBO- 
WITZ, by Walter M. Miller 
Jr. J. B. Lippincott Co., Phil- 
adelphia. 320 pp. $4.95. 
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ALLABEN HOTEL 


ENTERTAINMENT for Washington 
Birthday weekend will include Mort 
Freeman, Harry Gendel, Eli Mintz 
(Uncle David), the Allaben En- 
semble, and many other fine artists. 


Jack & Serena Schwartz 
Tel. Lakewood 6-1222, 
Reserve Now fer March and April 
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Wingdale on The Lake 
Wingdale, N.Y. 
OPENS APRIL 8th 


FOR RESERVATIONS CALL 
YU _6-6810 or HA 4-0512 
LOW GROUP RATES 


NEW YORK 








Sat. Feb, 27! American Premiere! 
ARTKINO’S IN COLOR 
a” * ” 
The Flying Carpet 
(“Old Kheottabych”) 
A fascinating story of astonishing 
adventures and incredible miracles, 
perforned by Old Khottabych—the 
magician. 


CAMEO THEATRE 
Sth Ave., near 44th St. JU 6-8534 























FRANK EDWARDS, the fighting liberal 
commentator, has written a new book which 
has just been published. 


in medicine, consumer rights, etc. 


It is an excursion from his usual interests 


It is an 


excursion into the unknown. 


His book is called “Stranger Than Science,” 
and contains seventy-four fascinating stories— 
strange stories that the best scientific minds 
can’t explain. 


These are thrilling, documented, eye- 
witness accounts that defy the known laws of 
nature. 


Many OF US HAVE COME to believe that space-age 


science holds all 


the answers. 


Now Frank Edwards 


(recently returned, by popular demand, as a news com- 
mentator on the Mutual Network) offers these 74 true 
tales. You will be held spellbound by verified stories of 
Mysteries on the Moon . 
The Concealed Facts of Abraham Lincoln’s Murder... 


THIS IS A BOOK THAT EVERYONE 
WILL ENJOY! 


The Vanishing Village 
The Neglected Genius 
Icebergs in the Sky 
The Man from Nowhere 
The Killer Comets 
Living Fossils 


. Murder by Hypnosis ... 


e Rodar Tackles a Monster 

e The Song That Wrote 
Itself 

® Do Dreams Come True? 

e The Dream Said 
“Murder” 


... and many, many more! 
ALL 74 STORIES are eye-witnessed, documented 
accounts that have baffled the top scientists of our age. 


You'll be reading and talking about Stranger Than 
Science for a long time to come. There's no other book 
like it. 


Order Directly From 


Lyle Stuart, Publisher 


And do it today! 


FSeaeeesSeseeseeesgagesesseeusescesgssccecaeeeeueat 


LYLE STUART, Dept. CE-9 
225 Lafayette Street, New York 12, N.Y. 
By return mail,. please rush one copy of STRANGER THAN 


SCIENCE to me. | anclose $4.95. 


the postage. 


NAME 
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1 understand that you pay 


OrrErrrrrirer itr eit rt eee ee me toes 


(Please Print) 


ADDRESS 


wevetie Zone 


Pe 
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sgenioe AD. acsccenncicsoesere 


Add 3% sales tax if delivered in Slew York City. 
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The Cuban economy 


(Continued from Page 1) 
to decide its own political, economic and 
socia] path.” 
Nothing was said about resumption 
of diplomatic relations with Moscow, 
broken- off by Batista. 


WASHINGTON IS BUSY: James Reston, 
N.Y. Times Washington bureau chief, 
who recently visited Cuba, reported (Feb. 
18) that “ a series of interdepartmental 
meetings” in Washington had considered 
the implications of the Cuban-Soviet 
agreement. Roy R. Rubottom Jr., Asst. 
Secy. of State for Inter-American Af- 
fairs, conferred with American business 
leaders on the Castro government’s policy 
of taking over sugar estates and the al- 
leged anti-American policies of the Cu- 
ban National Bank. 

‘Reston said these steps were being con- 
templated by Washington: 

@ Persuade Castro through other La- 
tin American nations to play ball with 
the U.S. or, failing this, “to isolate him 
in the hemisphere”: the President was 
expected to take this up in Latin Amer- 
ica. 

@® Revise the Sugar Act in such a way 
that the U.S. could reduce or eliminate 
the 2 to 3 cents a pound it pays over the 
world market price for Cuban sugar. 

@ Put a 1'4-cent-a-pound import duty 
on Cuban sugar, the proceeds to be used 
to pay Americans who feel they were 
not being justly compensated for their 
expropriated land. 

@ Ask other Latin American govern- 
ments to mediate between American su- 
gar plantation owners and the Cuban 
government. 

® Quickly erect a powerful medium- 
wave radio transmitter near Key West, 
Fla., or on Puerto Rico for propaganda 
broadcasts to the Cuban people. 


BEHIND THE BARRAGE: At his Feb. 


ANASTAS MIKOYAN SHAKES HIS MARACAS IN A CUBAN COMBO 
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There wag a little party in Havana after the ink was a bit dry 


17 press conference, Eisenhower himself 
implied reconsideration of the Sugar Act, 
but cautioned against any action “that 
in the long run would be detrimental” 
to the Cuban people. 

Behind all this hullabaloo lay Wash- 
ington’s interpretation of the Cuban-So- 
viet agreement to mean that the Castro 
government had “sold out’? to Moscow. 
The President seemed to be criticizing 
Cuba for agreeing to sell sugar to the 
Soviet Union at the world market price 
and “on a barter basis” when, as he said, 
“we pay more than the world price” and 


“in completely convertible currency, so 
that they have complete freedom.” 


When it became known that an East 
German trade delegation was in Havana, 
Washington found that Cuba was on the 
way to becoming “a Communist beach- 
heac in the eastern Caribbean” (New 
York Herald Tribune, Feb. 16). 


NO BEACHHEADS: Washington’s alarm 
fooled few and it certainly did not panic 
the Cubans. The U.S. had floated similar 
interpretations when India, Burma and 
Guinea, among others, signed trade and 


cultural agreements with the Soviet Un- 
jon and other socialist lands. None of 
the underdeveloped countries has become 
a “Communist beachhead.” 

Cuba’s Commerce Minister Raul Cepe- 
ro Bonilla noted on Feb. 15 that the U.S. 
paid more than the world price for Cu- 
ban sugar “not as a favor to Cuba” but 
as protection for the costly and ineffi- 
cient sugar production in the U.S. Last 
month, U.S. Secy. of State Christian 
Herter in fact admitted this to the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee and warned 
that any change in the sugar “subsidy” 
to foreign producers would affect the 
entire market. 

Bonilla also said that Cuba has ob- 
tained nearly all its foreign imports from 
the U.S. and has always suffered from 
an adverse balance of payments. Since 
there would be no unfavorable balance 
of payments with the Soviet Union, he 
said, there was no reason to charge more 
than the world price for Cuban sugar. 


THEY CAN’T STAND IT: Washington’s 
real worry was that Cuba was slipping 
out of the U.S. economic hammer-lock 
and rapidly reaching a point where its 
economy would be immune to reprisal in 
terms of reduction in quota or price the 
U.S. paid for Cuban sugar. 

Bonilla also has announced that, in 
addition to American and Soviet pur- 
chase, Cuba now has “guaranteed mar- 
kets” for about 700,000 tons of sugar in 
Japan, 200,000 tons ini Morocco and 500,- 
000 tons in China. This would take care 
of Cuba’s normal sugar production. 


The Cuban-Soviet agreement is only 
a repetition of what has been happening 
in Afghanistan, India, Guinea and other 
underdeveloped lands: Moscow, with a 
better understanding of the needs of 
these countries and a system better suit- 
ed to cooperate with them, is pulling 
ahead of Washington in competitive co- 
existence. 
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Union. 


| ANNOUNCING... 
A Major Publishing Event! 


KHRUSHCHEV 
IN AMERICA 


THE FULL TEXTS of the speeches made by N. S. 
Khrushchev, Chairman of the Council of Ministers of the Los 
U.S.S.R., on his tour of the United States, September 15- 
27, 1959. The speeches are translated from the authori- 
tative collection entitled LIVE IN PEACE AND FRIEND- 
published and widely circulated in the Soviet 


KHRUSHCHEV’S AMERICAN SPEECHES constitute a 


An_ Economic 


Children's 


1606 W. Tth St. 


REDUCTIONS FROM 
20 to 80% 
High-priced books now 89c, 
among them: 
Inside the Khrushchev Era, Boffa 
Interpretation of 
U.S. Constitution, Beard 
My Native Grounds, Royal France 
He Who Rides the Tiger, 


Premium Books With 
$5 Purchase 

Books and 
80‘. disc. Latest LP Records 20‘, disc. 


Progressive Bookshop 


Angeles 


ANNUAL BOOK nn 
SALE! 


Best Time to Refresh 
Your Library 


AWWISTIA | 


Free the 
6,000 
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Amnesty NOW for 
Spain’s Political 
Prisoners 
Hear: John T. McManus 
Dr. Edward Barsky 
Y Rev. Wm. Melish 
‘ Milt Wolff 





Bhattachary 


Records, 20 te 


Sponsored by: 


DU 2-7431 
Calif. 








? om MARCH 13 
— Fraternal Clubhouse 


VETERANS OF THE ABRAHAM LINCOLN BRIGADE 


John Randolph 
Sarah Cunningham 
SUNDAY 2 P.M. 


110 W. 48 St., N.Y.C. 


Admission $1 








UNITARIAN PUBLIC FORUM 


Friday, March 11 


DR. PAUL A. BARAN 


Professor of Economics, Stanford University 


8 p.m. 





CITY CAMERA EXCHANGE 
11 John St., N.Y.C. 
‘Between Broadway & Nassau) 

8 mm Kodachrome roll: $2.99 
with processing. @ Rent a camera 

from $1 per day. 





historical document of first-rate importance. They place 
before the reader Khrushchev the man, the political 
leader, the master of repartee and wit. They reflect the 
position of his government on a wide range of issues. 
But most important of all, these speeches are the prin- 
cipal record of a trip that has already exercised a pro- 
found influence on the course of world affairs. 


Price $2.45, 232 pp. 


Please prepay single copy orders) 


CROSSCURRENTS PRESS, INC. 


33 West 42nd St. 


New York 36, N.Y. 


“Can We Have Prosperity With Peace?” 
Auditorium, First Unitarian Church 
2936 W. 8th St. Los Angeles, Calif. 
Question Period Admission, $1 














PROGRESSIVE OPTICIANS 
WM L GOLTZ and Staft 


6225 Wilshire Blvd. 
Wilshire Medica) Arts Bldg. 
Street Floor 
LOS ANGELES WEbster 5-110% 
Between Fairfax & Crescent Hts 


ATLAS OPTICAL CO. 
M. Franklin (Maury) Mitcheti 
OPTICIAN 
610 S. Broadway Los Angeles 
Sulte 405 MAdison 2-3520 
QUICK SERVICE—LOW PRICES 
Park Free—1 hr., Pershing Sq. Gar 
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IN CHICAGO 


Insurance—Every Kind 
Professional 


Service 
Persona) Interest 


LEON KATZEN 


330 S. Wells Street, Chicago 
HArrison 


71-5496 


pees CHICAGOANS ==" 
FOR SECURE PROTECTION: Phone 
LOU BLUMBERG 
HArrison 7-5496 
INSURANCE FOR HOME OR BUSI- 
NESS - LIFE - AUTO - FIRE - 


HEALTH 
330 S. WELLS STREET 





SRR Nn a Ne ELS 
FRANK GIARAMITA 
& SONS TRUCKING CorP. 


Real Estate Broker 
Raphael Konigsberg 


HOME & INCOME PROPERTIES MOVING @ RELIABLE 
THROUGHOUT LOS ANGELES * EFFICIENT @ STORAGE 
DU 7-88S2 3855 Wilshire Blvd 13 E. 7th St. 
NO 3-4874 Los Angeles 5 | ' near 3rd Av. GR 7-2457 




















PHONE: DI 9-2956 








JACK R. BRODSKY 


ANY KIND OF INSURANCE 


auto, fire, burglary, life, annuities, 
accident, hospitalization, compensa- 
tion, etc. — Phone: GR 5-3826 


799 Broadway, N.Y.C, 3. (iith St.) 











Special at 

JEFFERSON BOOKSHOP 

The Visit of N. S. Khrushchev 

to U.S.A. — “Let Us Live in 
Peace and Friendship” 


400 pp. including photos, only $1. 
Add 15¢ postage, N.Y.C. add sales tax 
100 E. 16 St. (nr. 4th Ave.) 


New York 3, N.Y. 








Guardian advertisers help our business. Let’s help theirs! 
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February 29, 1960 


NATIONAL GUARDIAN 11 








FORUM “Anti-Semitism, W. Germany & 
The Cold War.’ Speaker: Will Wein- 
stone. Place: Central Plaza Annex, 40 
E. 7th St. Sun., Feb. 28, 2:30 p.m. Cont. 
25c. Sponsor: Manhattan Youth Club, 
Communist Party. 





CHICAGO 





“THE CRANES ARE FLYING” 
CHICAGO PREMIERE FRI., MARCH 18 


Grand Prize winner, Cannes Festival. 
First Soviet film in cultural exchange 
program. Sponsored by Mandel A. Ter- 
man in the interests of world peace. 
World Playhouse, 410 8S. Michigan — 
2 p.m. 4 p.m., 6 p.m.,— $1.50; 8 p.m., 10 
p.m.—$2. For reservations call AN 3- 


1a@77. After 6 p.m., LA 5-1937. 





SOCIAL SCIENCE FORUM 
features 
SCOTT NEARING 
Sat., Apr. 2, at 4 & 8 p.m. 
Sun., Apr. 3, at 4 & 8 p.m. 
333 W. North Ave. 





Protest Against Nazi Attacks 
A symposum: Rev. William Baird, 
Rev. Joseph P. King, Eugene Feld- 
man, Howard Packer, Tim Wohl- 
forth, Rabbi Arnold Wolf 

Sun., March 6, 7:30 p.m. 
Fine Arts Bidg., 410 S. Michigan, 

Room 812 





LOS ANGELES 


UNITARIAN PUBLIC FORUM 
Fri., March 11, 8 p.m. 
DR, PAUL A, BARAN 
Professor of Economics, Stanford Univ. 
“Can We Have Prosperity With Peace?” 
Auditorium, First Unitarian Church 
2936 W. 8 St. Adm: $1. Question Period. 


MINNEAPOLIS 


“The Political Outlook 
for Socialists in 1960” 
Speaker: DR. ANNETTE T. RUBINSTEIN 
Lecturer and Author, Independent 
Socialist candidate in New York's 
1958 Election 
Thurs., March 10 
8 P.M. 











Andrews Hotel 


Room M-3 
Donation: 50c 
Joint Sponsors: National Guardian 


and Twin City Labor Forum. 





NEW YORK 


Classes Begin Each Night This Week 





in our new series of three-week 
SHORT-TERM COURSES 
Once weekly, during next 3 weeks 


MONDAYS (Feb. 29, Mar. 7, Mar. 14) 

6:45—What is Scientific Socialism? 
Harold Collins 

8:30—Three American Social Thinkers 
Herbert Aptheker 


TUESDAYS (Mar. 1, Mar. 8, Mar. 15) 
6:45—Parties & Politics in 1960 
Esther Cantor 
8:30—People’s Movements in N.Y, 
Evelyn Wiener 
8:30—Women in Two Worlds 
Elizabeth Gurley Flynn 


WEDNESDAYS (Mar. 2, Mar. 9, Mar. 16) 
6:45—The Economics of War & Peace 
Hyman Lumer 

8:30—Law & Life in USSR Today 
Leon Josephson 
8:30—Two World Systems: A comparison 
Victor Perlo 


THURSDAYS (Mar. 3, Mar. 10, Mar. 17) 
6:45—‘The Communist Manifesto” 
Harold Collins 
8:30—The Labor Movement in N.Y, 
Milton Rosen 
8:30—The Writer & His Times 
Phitip Bonosky 


@ All classes meet for 142 hours 


@ $2.50 for full course (50c reg. fee) 
Single admissions: $1 each session 


Registration from 5 to 9 p.m. daily 
Write, call or come for catalog 


THE FACULTY OF SOCIAL SCIENCE 
Rm. 227 80 E. 11 (Bway) GR 3-6810 





ACADEMY OF NUTRITION 
New York Chapter 
Presents a lecture by 
HEKMAN GOODMAN, M.D. 
“H3 in Combating Old Age” 
Mon., March 14, 8 p.m., Henry Hudson 
Hotel, 353 W. 57th St. 





Friday, Feb. 26, at 7 p.m.* 
A Special Lecture By 
HERBERT APTHEKER 
Editor, ‘Political Affairs,” 
Author, ‘‘Toward Negro Freedom” 





THE FACULTY OF SOCIAL SCIENCE 
proudly announces 
a special guest lecture by ‘ 

BENJAMIN J. DAVIS, 

Newly elected Natl. Secy., CPUSA, 

formerly New York City Councilman 
“Can the Negro Be Free by ’63?” 
Wed., March 2, at 8:30 p.m. 

Admission: $1. 

Rm. 227 80 E. 11 St. GR 3-6810 
Opening Tues., March 1, 8:30 p.m. 
A Special Four-Session Course on 
“PARLIAMENTARY PROCEDURE” 

@ How to get the floor & hold it 

@ How to ensure maximum partici- 
pation, etc. 

WILLIAM ALBERTSON, 
Instructor, ‘Socialist Currents in U.S.” 
THE FACULTY OF SOCIAL SCIENCE 
Rm. 227 80 E. 11 (Bway) GR 3-6810 





PROTEST MEETING 
Against the Deportation of 
JO ANN SANTIAGO 

Central Plaza Annex, 40 E. 7th St. 

(Bet. 2nd & 3rd Aves.) 
FRIDAY, MARCH 4 — 8 p.m. 

Speakers: 

MR. K. L. BRUTON—N.Y. State Chair- 
man, Provisional Organizing 
Commitee for the Reconstruction 
of a Marxist-Leninist Communist 
Party in the U.S. 

MR. PELIGREEN—for the Puerto Rican 

Liberation movement 

jrem — American Committeé 
for the Protection of the Foreign 

Born 

Presentation of MRS, SANTIAGO— 
and family 

Fund raising—Recess 

Admission free 


Speaker 


Large selection slightly used RUGS $18 
up. All sizes, all colors; runners heavy 
quality, $3 per yd. 

BROADWAY CARPET SERVICE 
1968 Amsterdam Av. WA 17-4900 





HELEN'S GIFT MART 
Factory irregulars, closeouts. 
Discounts up to 75% 

287 Amsterdam Av. (bet. 73-74 Sts.) 


Helen Milgrim, prop. TR 3-8060 





HELEN’S CHINA OUTLET 
features factory irregulars, closeouts, 
Discounts up to 75% . 
304 Amsterdam Av. (bet. 74-75 Sts.) 





KNIT-KING KNITTING MACHINE 
with carrying case. 5 yrs. old but hardly 
used. Cost $189.95. Price: $50 or best 
offer. Phone: LO 9-6432, evenings. 





SERVICES 





MAILING, PHOTO-OFFSET 
MULTIGRAPHING 
MIMEOGRAPHING 

Custom Letter Service 


39 Union Square AL 5-8160 





FOOT COMFORT is available 
in FOOT SHAPE SHOES 
Individually molded over corrected plas- 
ter casts of your feet. 

REASONABLE — GUARANTEED 
NATHAN FINK, POD.D. by appointment 
N.Y.C.—129 Lexington Av. (nr. 29 8t.) 

LE 2-2820 
Bronx—15 E. Mosholu Pkwy, (nr. Jerome 
Av.)—OL 3-1114 





UNWANTED HAIR REMOVED 


Permanent 
Private 
Rapid 
Latest Medici) Method Appt. only 
Laura Green CH 2-7119 


» 





BROTHERHOOD FESTIVAL 
Featuring Bernice Blonstein-Bob Cohen- 
Johnny Richardson-Rose Bowman 

Friday, Feb. 26, 8:30 p.m. 
New York Intercultural Society 

111 W. 48th St. (Top Floor) 

Social Follows Contribution $1 





MORE PRIZEWINNING RUSSIAN FILMS 
In Russian with English titles. Wed, 
Thurs., Fri., Mar. 2, 3, 4, The truly 
great and beautiful romantic comedy, 
Bride With A Dowry. Acclaimed world- 
wide. Plus surprise film program. Ad- 
mission 75c. 

American Theater CA 8-6875 
238 E. 3rd St. Take IND subway ‘“'D” 
train to “2nd Ave’’ station. 





METROPOLITAN FRATERNAL CLUB 
Fri., March 4th, 8:30 p.m. 
Book Review _- Discussion 
“Perspectives for Jewish Survival” 
Adelphi Hall, 74 5th Av., Room 11 D 


CLASSIFIED 








GENERAL 





NATURAL HYGIENE Reveals the Secret 
of a way of life that is healthier, hap- 
pier, and less expensive. Learn about it 
from the American Natural Hygiene So- 
clety, 5210-NG Bayshore Blvd., Tampa 
11, Florida. 








CHICAGO 
INCOME TAX SERVICE 
Accounting, Bookkeeping, Mimeograph- 


ing, Stencil-Cutting, Letter-Writing 
ALBERT BOFMAN 
6223 S. Halsted St. STewart 3-3600 


DETROIT 


Ready to serve al) your insurance needs, 
family or commercial. Auto, fire, ca- 
sualty lines at favorable rates. TO 56-7500 
MARGARET NOWAK GEN, INSURANCE 
2634 Glendale, Detroit 36, Mich. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


RADIO AND TELEVISION SERVICE 
New Radios, TVs, HiFis for Sale 
J. ARTHUR RAGSDALE 
1526 27th Av. LO 6-4667 
Discount to Guardian readers. 


SUMMER RENTAL 

















MIRTH COLONY, MOUNTAINDALE, N.Y, 
“A Different Colony’’—Now you can se- 
lect a 2 or 3-rm. bungalow. Day Camp. 
folk dancing instruction, other cultural 
activities. Tennis, swimming, all sport 
facilities. N.Y.C. phone: DE 9-0534. 











“Negro History—tIts RESORTS 
Lessons for Today" 
*—Please note time of lecture. At HILLBERG FARM, Kerhonkson, N.Y, 
Admission: $1. Winter or Spring scenery and everything 
THE FACULTY OF SOCIAL SCIENCE else is tops. Remember—Passover, Easter 
Rm. 227 80 E. 11 (Bway) GR 3-6810 are not far off. Tcl. Kerhonkson 8008-W. 
BROOKLYN 





You are invited to hear 
GUS HALL, Genl. Secy., 
Communist Party, U.S.A. 
CLARENCE HATHAWAY 
N.Y. State Chairman, C.P. 
Friday, March 4 8 p.m. 


PREMIER PALACE 
505 Sutter Ave., 


(nr. Hinsdale St.), Brooklyn 
(IRT—New Lots train to Junius St.; 
14th St. Canarsie Line te Sutter Av.; 
Pitkin Ave. bus). 

















MERCHANDISE 
LARGE SAVINGS ON MODERN FURNI- 
TURE! Good modern furniture at low 


markup. Come in and see 
SMILOW-THIELLE 








N.Y.C. 856 Lexington Av. CY 8-6010 
White Plains: 41 Mamaroneck Av. 
WH 8-4788 
Manhasset: 2046 Northern Blvd. 
MA 17-0444 
Plainfield, N.J.: 311 E. Front St. 

PL 717-0111 





A Station Worth Listening To—WBAI— 
on the best straight FM radio—GRANCO. 
For March only: Table Model $24.95. 
Standard Brand Distributors, 143 4th Av. 
(nr. 14 St.) GR 3-7819. 1-hr. free parking 


If you are thinking of remodelling your 
fur coat—the most reliable place is: 
MAX KUPERMAN 
$15 7 Av. OR 5-7773 
Also: Good Buys in Alaskan Seal coata, 
Mink Stoles in all styles. Phone for ap- 

pointment. 





PAINTER—private work our specialty. 
Good materials. Reasonable winter 
prices. Phone: JF 86-4113. 





UPHOLSTERY CRAFTSMAN 
RE-WEBBING & REPAIRS —done in 
your home: Reupholstery, slip covers, 
drapes, foam rubber cushioning. Serving 
_™ Fraternal attention. HY 8- 
7887. 





BILL’S RADIO & TV SERVICE ; 
Written Guarantees — Itemized Bills 
Prompt — Reliable — Reasonable 
268 Bleecker Bt. Phone: WA 9-0813 


TELEVISION & AIK-CONDITIONING 
UNIVERSITY TELEVISION SERVICE 
(Bronx, Manhattan, Yonkers) 

{50 W. Kingsbridge Rd., Bronx 63, N.Y. 
CY 68-0420 








FREE LIFE INSURANCE ANALYSIS 
Most coverage for least payment 
RENE M, SCHENKER 
420 Lexington Av., NY 17 MU 3-2831 
Personal, business, fire, health, accident 





NORMA CATERERS: Now booking for 
Fall & Winter Weddings, bar mitzvah, 
anniversary parties at home or temple. 
Office parties & home parties serviced 
anywhere ip the metropolitan area. 
HU 17-1561. 





CALVIN FORD 
MOVING - - - STORAGE 
Good used furniture for sale. 
645 Allerton Av. 
Phones: OL 2-6795 and 2-9033 





WE MOVE YOU WITHOUT TEARS 
Economical, insured household moving 
Vans, station wagons—24 hours, 7 days 
Local, long distance—small, large 

THE PABDED WAGON—AL 5-8343 





RED WAGON Moving, storage, packing, 
crating. Inexpensive, insured profession- 
al. Vans, trucks, station wagons. 

Any time, any place. 
RED WAGON SP 17-2555 PSC 168 





BUDGET MOVERS & STORAGE: CH 3- 
7312. Station-wagon, vans—-pickup serv- 
ice anytime, any place—Insured Esti- 
mates given.—Economical—PSC 859. 





MOVING AND STORAGE 
EXPERIENCED PIANO MOVERS 
Profit by my 20 years experience 

Call Ed Wendel, JE €-8000 

on any moving problem. 





ACE EXPRESS (formerly Jim's express) 
Vans—Panels—Station Wagon 
Bonded - Insured, 24 hr. service, $3.50, 
$4.50 per hour. per man. 

SU 17-7378. 





BUSSIE BROTHERS (Union Movers) 
Moving, storage loca) & long distance, 
We buy and seli new and used furniture. 





950 Rogers Avenue, Brooklyn. Phone: 

BU 4-2988 (24 brs.) or IN 9-3431. 
INSTRUCTION 

Enjoy conversational foreign language 


exercises privately. Qualified native in- 

structors. 9 to 9 daily. $3 per lesson. 
FISHER LANGUAGE STUDIO 

152 W. 58th St. PLaza 7-9177 

Est. 1910 


APARTMENT SUBLET 


4 LARGE ROOMS, nicely furnished, with 
TV, washing machine, air conditioning. 
Central B’klyn, good transp., elevator 
apt. house. Available from April 1-Nov. 
1, reasonable. 1N 171-8649. 


APARTMENT WANTED 


3 ADULTS NEED 4-RM. APT. to $100. 
Elev. or 1 flight. Preferably Inwood or 
Wash Hghts., but nr. sub. & shopping, 
and no hills. Phone; LO 9-6432, evenings. 

















F IT WERE a scheduled event at the Olympic Winter Games at 





Squaw Valley, Calif., the gold medal for acrobatics would have 
to go the State Department. It took a double pretzel bend to ban 
East German reporters because they are “propagandists” and not 
journalists. For proof State Dept. officials pointed to a speech by 
E. German leader Erich Honecker Feb. 3 in which he reminded 
departing athletes that they were going to the U.S. “as envoys of 
peace and representatives of the first workers’ and peasants’ state 


in the history of Germany.” 


A State Dept. memorandum con- 


cluded: “It is clear that so-called journalists from East Germany 
have received guidance on how to report the Winter Olympic sport 


events.” 


Fortunately they couldn’t ban Prentis Hale, president of the 
Olympic Organizing Committee. He greeted the 740 athletes from 
30 nations: ‘You can return home as the world’s best ambassadors 
of unity and peace. Before we pay so much attention to conquering 
outer space, we should devote ourselves to conquering inner space: 


the distance between nations.” 


N THE STATE Department’s lexicon “propaganda” apparently 
does not .include pitching for private enterprise merchandise. 


A GOAL TENDER 
One of the 16-foot statues lin- 
ing the Avenue of the Athletes 
in Squaw Valley. They were 
designed by the Walt Disney 
Studios in Hollywood. 





There is so much tie-in mer- 
chandising and overt and sub- 
liminal advertising at Squaw 
Valley, it is hard to see the ath- 
letes for the billboards. 

When Squaw Valley bid for 
the games in 1955, it was esti- 
mated that it would cost $3,- 
000,000 to arrange the facilities, 
But by the time the games open- 
ed Feb. 18, more than $20,000,- 
000 had been spent. The Calif- 
ornia state treasury paid the 
lion’s share, although Washing- 
ton put up $6,300,000 in cash and 
equipment. Still, a $2,000,000 de- 
ficit remained. To make it up, 
game officials permitted private 
corporations to make donations 
in return for being allowed to 
use the games in their product 
promotion. 

Renault donated 100 cars for 
use by game officials for the 
right to sponsor part of the tele- 
vision coverage. The _ choice 
angered other auto manufactur- 
ers and disappointed Squaw Val- 
ley guide Robert Russell. He 
said: “The word we had was that 
we are getting new Buicks to use 
as official cars, and this Renault 
deal came as a shock.” 


S A RESULT of other tie-in deals, the only catsup at the games 
is Del Monte’s; the only soup, Campbell’s. All lump sugar packe- 
aged in California by the C&H Sugar Co. is wrapped in the Olyme 
pics’ five-ring insignia. Pepsi-Cola TV commercials use Squaw Val- 
ley backdrops. And athletes rub aching muscles only with Absor- 


bine, Jr. 


The armed forces also made substantial contributions, but 
without credit. Navy men smoothed out the 12,000-car parking lot. 
Army and Air Force personnel were responsible for setting up com- 
munications and other equipment. Every morning a platoon of 
Marines marched up the ski slopes to foot-pack the snow. “We tried,” 
an Olympics official told the Wall Street Journal, “but we just 
couldn’t find anything for the Coast Guard to do.” 

The owner of Harold’s Club, a gambling casino in nearby Reno, 
did his part, too. To make European visitors feel at home, he re- 
moved 120 of his 847 slot machines and built a candelabra-lit 
gaming room featuring baccarat, a game popular on the Continent, 
The casino is decked with banners proclaiming “Welcome” in 12 


languages. 


Not to be out-promoted, the Columbia Broadcasting System 
sewed its insignia, the CBS “eye,” on the jackets of its TV ane 
nouncers. In the opening broadcast, CBS cameras spent more time 
on its team members, Lowell Thomas and Art Linkletter, than on 


the athletes. 


ESPITE ALL preparations the Olympics’ opening ceremonies 

didn’t go off as scheduled. A heavy snow kept down the size 
of the audience and snarled traffic. The snow wouldn’t ease up 
even for Vice President Nixon, who had to forgo a dramatic heli- 
copter entrance for a car caravan. But.he was better off than most 
motorists. Somehow only one collection booth was provided at the 
parking lot and a line of cars two miles long was delayed for three 
minutes while a frantic attendant tried to make change for a $50 
bill handed him by a man in a sports car. 

Part of the ceremonies included the release of 2,000 doves. All 
but one immediately headed west toward Reno to divorce them- 
selves from the proceedings. The remaining dove took off on his 
own and ran head-on into a scoreboard. It fell to earth dazed, but 
after first aid treatment, with Absorbine, Jr., no doubt, the dove 
revived and headed to rejoin the flock. 

As the GUARDIAN went to press, Soviet athletes were far 
ahead in team points; the U.S. waa fourth. An all-German team, 
including East Germans, was secorij. But don’t tell the people in 


East Germany. 


—Robert E. Light 
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A MAIL ORDER. SERVICE OFFERING CONSUMER-TESTED MERCHANDISE AT.A SAVING 


For the First Time in GBS History... 


Any 3 for $9! 


List Value $14.85 
FOR ONE MONTH ONLY—from the date of this issue until mid- 
night, March 21—GBS brings you another extraordinary buy: 
Any 3 Monitor classical records of your choice for $9! Here are 
42 selections performed by the finest artists of the U.S.S.R., superbly 
recorded. All are 12” LP’s. Ordered singly, they are $3.75, saving 
you a substantial $2.25 when you order 3 for $9. Order now—this 
offer expires March 21. 


MC 2002 BACH Piano Concerto No. 1 in BACH Sonata No. 6 in G Major for 
D Mivor Richter, piano; State Orch. of Violin and Piano; HINDEMITH Sonata 
the U.S.S.R., Sanderling. cond; PROKO- No. 1 for Violin and Piano, Op. II. 
FIEFF Violin Concerto No, 2 in G Minor. Oistrakh, violin; Yampolsky, piano. 
Op. 63 Kogen, violin: State Orch. of the = yc 2010 BEETHOVEN Trio No. 7 in B 
USSR. Kondrashin, cond Flat Major, Op. 9%, Archduke Gilels, 
Mc 2003 DAVID OISTRAKH RECITAL. piano; Kogan, violin; Rostropovich, cello. 
SZYMANOWSKI The Fountain of Areth- MC 2011 BEETHOVEN Sonata No. 7 in 
isa; DE FALLA Spanish Dance; SCRIA- © Minor, Op. 30, No. 2 Kogan, violin; 
EN Novc 1¢ -ROKOFIFFF Love of Mitnik, piano; MOZART Sonata in F 
mu Oran: March; ALBENIZ Song Major, K. 376 Kogan, violin; Ginsburg, 
of Love: WAGNER Album Leaf; SAINT- piano. 
SAENS E SUK Song of Love; ZAR- — y4q 9012: RACHMANINOFF Piano Con- 
ZYCKI Mazurka DTNER , certo No. 3 in D Minor, Op. 30 Merz- 
KODALY 3 Hungarian Dance hanov, piano; State Orch. of the USSR, 
po'sky, piano Anosov, cond; LISZT Three Grand Etudes 
1¢ 204 RACHMANINOFF Piano Con- After Paganini (Nos. 3 La Campanella, 
verto 3 1 in F Sharp Minor, Op. 1 4, 5) Merzhanov, piano. 

pi State Radio Orch., San-— yy¥eq 2913. “BRAHMS Variations on a 
evilr cond; SAINT-SAENS Piano Con- Theme of Paganini, Op. 35; SCRIABIN 
rerto No. 5 in F Majer, Op N03, Egyp- Sonata No. 5, Op. 53; Four Etudes (Op. 
ian, Richte pial Moscow Youtt m- Merz- 


ne: 


V. Yam- 


; ati 8, Nos. 5, 10, 12; Op. 42, No. 5) 
hanov, piano. 
MC 2014 SHOSTAKOVICH Violin Con- 
certo, Op. 99 Oistrakh, violin; Leningrad 
Orch., Mravinsky, cond. 
MC 2015 SHOSTAKOVICH Symphony No. 
ky ) rrio 9, Op. 70; A Festive Overture, Op. 96; 
in 'E Fla ‘il emor: re: 89, State 
No. 9 E Flat Major Gilel piano Memorable Year 1919, Op. , = 
Ko ul ie it Rostropovit cello Radio Orch. of the USSR, Gauk, cond 
MC 2006 MOZART Concerto No. 10 in EMC 2016 MUSSORGSKY, Highlights from 
Flat Major for, Two Pianos and Orches- Roris Godunov; RACHMANINOFF Cava- 
tra, K. 265 Gil & Zi piat State tina of Aleko from Aleko Mark Reizen, 
Orch of the U.S.S.R.. Kondrashin, cond Chorus & Orch. of the Bolshoi 
SAINT-SAENS Carnival of the Animals Theater. 
Gil & Zi pia? State Orch of the MC 2018 VIVALDI Violin Concerto in G 
Minor; RAMEAU Concerto No. 6 In G 
Minor; HANDOSHKIN Viola Concerto 
Kogan, violin; Barshai, viola; Moscow 
Chamber Orch., Barshai, cond. 
M 2019 TCHAIKOVSKY Souvenir of 
Florence, Op. 70 Kogan, Elizaveta Gilels, 
violins; Barshai, Talalian, violas; Knush- 
evitsky, Rostropovich, cellos HANDOSH- 
KIN Variations on a Russian Folk Theme 
Kogan, violin; Rostropovich, cello. 
2020 SHOSTAKOVICH From Jewish 


yhony Orch Kendrashin, cond 
MC 2005 BACH SONATA in C Major for 
Two Violins and Piano David & Igor 
Oistrakh viol Yampolsky 
MOZART Sonata in B Flat Major for 
Violin 2nd Piano, K. 454 Oi akh 
Yampol viano BEETHOVEN 


plano, 


‘ lin 
violin 


bass; 


liasbur cond 
7 KABALEVSKY Symphony No. 4 
rad Philharmonic Orch., Kabalev- 
y cond PROKOFIEFF The Volga 
Meets the Don, Op. 130 Moscow Phil- 
harmonic Orch cond 
MC 2009 BACH Concerto in D Minor for 
Iwo Violins and Orchestra, David and 
Igor Oistrakh, violins; Chamber Orch., 
Barshai SARASATE Navarra for 
Two Violins and Piano, David and Igor 
Oistrakh, violins Yampolsky, piano; MC 


Samosud 


cond 


ff Pee ese eee ee eee eee S Se ese SSeS Sessa. 


* GUARDIAN BUYING SERVICE 
197 E. 4th St., New York 9, N. Y. 


Description of Item Amount 


























(M.¥.C. buyers add 3% sales tax) 
TOTAL 
Orders filled only in the U.S. 


No COD’s. Ful) payment must accompany each order. Please make checks 
or money orders payable to Guardian Buying Service. 
Name 


Address 


ME 6-6:bs 80h ndaiesedaseues s See Ncic ED ceenieeaceees 


When ordering items in color, always 
specify second color choice. 


NEWSPAPER 
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GUARDIAN 
BUYING 
SERVICE 


Folk Poetry, Op. 79 Dolukhanova, mezzo- 
soprano; Dorlyak, soprano; Maslenikov, 
tenor; Shostakovich, piano; MUSSORG- 
SKY The Nursery Dorlyak, soprano; 
Richter, piano; KABALEVSKY Three 
Shakespeare Sonnets Reizen, bass; Kaba- 
levsky, piano. 

MC 2021 PROKOFIEFF Cello Sonata, Op. 
119 Rostropovich, cello; Richter, piano: 
SHOSTAKOVICH Cello Sonata, Op. 40 
Rostropovich, cello; Shostakovich, piano. 
MC 2022 SCHUMANN Humoresque, Op. 
20; FRANCK Prelude, Chorale and Fugue 
Richter, piano. 

MC 2023 SCHUMANN Cello Concerto in 
A Minor, Op. 129 Rostropovich, cello; 
Moscow Philharmonic Orch., Samosud, 
cond.; Concerto for Four Horns in F 
Major, Op. 86 State Radio Orch.; Gauk 
cond. 

MC 2025 KHACHATURIAN Spartacus 
Ballet Music State Radio Orch.,° Gauk, 
cond, 


RICHTER 
SCHUMANN PIANO CONCERTO 


MC 2026 SCHUMANN Piano Concerto in 
A Minor, Op. 54 Richter, piano; State Ra- 
dio Orch., Gauk, cond.; Fantasieestucke, 
Op. 12 (Nos. 1, 2, 3, 5,4, 8) Richter, piano 
MC 2027 SCHUBERT Sonata in A Minor 
for Piano, Op. 42; Impromptus Op. 90, 
No. 2 and Op. 142, No. 2 Richter, piano. 
MC 2028 IGOR BEZRODNY: 

core G SHWIN Three 

BLOCH : 

iana; KREISL 

Jota DEBUSSY 

Romance; PROKOFIEFF ter and the 
Wolf Theme & Processional; .ELGAR 
Farewell; VILLA-LOBOS Song of the 
Black Swan; MOMPOU Jeunes Filles au 
Jardin; RESPIGHI Berceuse. A. Maka- 
rov, plano 

MC 2029 ZARA DOLUKHANOVA (Mezzo- 
Soprano) RECITAL. VERDI Aria of 
Eboli from Don Carlo; ARUTYANIAN 
Lullaby; BEETHOVEN 3 Songs from The 
New Collection of Folk Songs; 2 Greek 
Folk Songs; Songs by Khudoyan, Medt- 
ner, Peiko, and Makarova. 

MC 2032 BEETHOVEN Piano 
No. 4 in G, Op. 58 Gilels, piano; Lenin- 
grad Philharmonic Orch., Sanderling, 
cond.; SCARLATTI Sonata in A Major 
(L. 395); Sonata in D Minor (L. 421) 
Gilels, piano 

MC 2033 BEETHOVEN 
No. 5 in E 


Concerto 


Piano Concerto 
Flat Major, Op. 73, “Em- 
peror” Gilels, piano; Leningrad Philhar- 
monic Orch.. Sanderling, cond 

MC 2034 TCHAIKOVSKY Sonata in G 
Major, Op. 37, “Grand Sonata’; PRO- 
KOFIEFF Sonata No. 9 in C Major, Op. 
103 Richter, piano. 

MC 2035 THE VIRTUOSO STRINGS OF 
THE BOLSHOI THEATRE ORCHESTRA 
KHACHATURIAN Sabre Dance; GLAZ- 
OUNOV Entracte from Raymonda; PRO- 
KOFIEFF Waltz from War and Peace; 
March from Peter and the Wolf; VLADI- 
GEROV Song; PAGANINI Perpetual Mo- 
tion; RIMSKY-KORSAKOV Flight of the 
Bumble Bee; DVORAK Songs My Mother 
Taught Me; HRISTIC Two Dances from 
Legend of Ohrid; RAVEL: Pavane Pour 
Une Infante Defunte; Egyptian Dance, 
Yuli Reentovich, cond. 

MC 2036 FRANCK Piano Quintet in F 
Minor, Quartet of the Bolshoi Theatre 
Orchestra; Richter, piano. 

MC 2037 BACH Brandenburg Concerto 
No. 3 in G Major; Brandenburg Con- 
certo No. 4 in G Major; Suite No. 2 in 
B Minor for Flute and Strings. D. Ois- 
trakh, violin; A. Korneyev and N. Zei- 
del, flutes; Moscow Chamber Orch., Bar- 
shai, cond. 

MC 2038 MIASKOVSKY Symphony No. 
19 for Band Moscow Military Band, 
Petrov, cond.; BALAKIREV Islamey (Ori- 
ental Fantasy) State Radio Orch., Gauk, 
cond.; MUSSORGSKY Introduction and 
Gopak from “The Fair of Sorochinsk” 
Bolshoi Theatre Orch., Nebolsin, cond.; 
PAKHMUTOVA Youth Overture State 
Radio Orch., Beloussov, cond.;* KNIPPER 
Youth Overture State Radio Orch., 
Gauk, cond. 

MC 2039 DEBUSSY Children's Corner 
Suite; SCHUMANN Scenes from Child- 
hood Zak, piano; KABALEVSKY Chil- 
dren's Pieces Kabalevsky, piano. 

MC 2040 PROKOFIEFF Sinfonia Con- 
certante, Op. 125 for Cello & Orch. Ros- 
tropovich, cello; Leningrad Philharmonic 
Orch., Sanderling, cond.; SHOSTAKO- 
VICH Concertino for Two Pianos Maxim 
& Dmitri Shostakovich, pianists. 

MC 2042 PROKOFIEFF Visions Fugitives 
H. Neuhaus, piano; 10 Pieces from 
Romeo and Juliet Serebriakov, piano. 
MC 2043 SCHUBERT Sonata in D Major 
for Piano, Op. 53 Richter, piano. 

MC 2046 FAMOUS SOLOISTS OF THE 
BOLSHOI THEATER IN RUSSIAN OP- 
ERATIC ARIAS—Lisitsian (from Nero), 
Vishnevskaya (‘Snowmaiden), Firsova 
(Francesca Da Rimini), Petrov (The 
Decembrists), Kozlovsky and Kleshche- 
va (Duets from Eugene Onegin), Masni- 
kova (Khovanschina), Reizen (Ivan Sus- 
sanin). 


A day in Prague 


PRAGUE 

A STRIKING thing here is the size of the crowds in the streets 
in the early afternoon, It is a gay window-shopping crowd 

with many children, most of whom seem to be eating ice cream cones, 


Around four o’clock in the afternoon—Czech working hours 
begin early and end early—the crowd increases. Suddenly it occurs 
to you that there are so many pedestrians because there are so few 
automobiles. ; 


The demand for cars is about three times the domestic produc- 
tion, which is one of the reasons prices remain high. Even so, im- 
ported cars sell at even higher prices on the “free” market; 5,000 
Soviet Volgas recently sold out at an exorbitant 52,000 crowns 
(about $3,700) in a few days. 


OTHER GOODS PLENTIFUL: People obviously have money, and 
if buying a car involves a long waiting list, other appliances are 
plentiful. TV sets and washing machines, both rare at forbidding 
prices only a few years ago, are today displayed in all shop win- 
dows, at prices comparable to West European. (There have been 
seven price cuts in Czechoslovakia since 1953). A wide range of 
other articles, from radios to nylons, compare in cost to French 
prices. 

Everyday consumer goods are plentiful, and shops are crowded 
from morning to night. In Prague’s main shopping center, I never 
saw a Shoe or clothing store without a crowd inside. The fact is 
that people have more money than they can spend. I went twice 
to a small store where Jablonec costume jewelry (an old Czech 
specialty and export item) is sold, and both times I had to wait in 
line. Prague is a place where people queue up to buy costume jewelry. 


RICH PAST: The Golden City 1s richer with relics of the past than 
most other capitals of the world. The famous Strahov Convent, 
renowned for the beauty and the vast dimensions of its 12th cen- 
tury Romanesque architecture, is today the Czech National Museum 
of Literature, where students and scholars can consult an invaluable 
collection of books and manuscripts in an incomparable setting. 


The Villa Bertramka where, on an October night in 1787, a 
young man named Mozart sat till dawn to finish his Don Giovanni 
overture in time for the Prague premiere that same day, has been 
opened to the public as a Mozart’ museum. 


Near the 13th-century Old Synagogue, the world’s oldest, the 
Old Cemetery and the Jewish Museum tell the same tale six cen- 
turies apart. In the Cemetery, the oldest of its 12,000 tombstones 
recalls the Easter massacre of the Jews in 1389. In the Museum, 
some of the Chanukah menorahs and Torah pointers and em- 


THE 13TH CENTURY JEWISH CEMETERY IN PRAGUE 
It’s condition is the result of centuries of ghetto-izing. Jews were al- 
lowed only two cemeteries and had to bury people on top of each 
other. They also had to consolidate graves. 


broidered cloths are all tha remain of the 77,289 Czech Jews mas- 
sacred by the Nazis. The museum is maintained today by the state, 
and the government is rebuilding local synagogues destroyed in the 
most terrible holocaust in Jewish history. 


PAST AND PRESENT: The Golden City has its most enchanting 
hour just before sunset. At that time, the gardens behind the 
fabulous baroque palaces of Prague’s Mala Strana quarter, on the 
flanks of the Hradschany castle rock, are haunted by legend and 
history. 


Before the Old City Hall, crowds of tourists watch the parade 
of the apostles on the 500-year-old clock whose builder, a professor 
of mathematics at Prague’s Charles University, an old legend has 
it, was blinded by the town’s aldermen so he could not build a 
more perfect clock elsewhere. 


Movies are plentiful, and a viewer can choose from sixteen 
Czech, five French, four Italian, eleven Soviet, two East and three 
West German, one Swedish and one English productions (there are 
none from the U.S.) The theaters present Shakespeare, Dvorak 
operas, Strauss operettas and a number of Czech plays. Czechoslo- 
vakia has 71 permanent theaters, including 15 opera houses. 


—Anne Bauer 





